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Send us one mew subscription to the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, together with $2.50, and 
we will send you by return of mail, postpaid, 
either one of the following standard educa- 
tional works: 


Life and Works of John Amos Comenius. 
By 8.8. Lauriz,A.M., F.R.S.E. Price, $1. 


Essays on Educational Reformers. By Rost. 
HERBERT QUICK. Price, $1.00. 
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Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 
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An assistant for a large private school near Chicago. 
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Apply at once. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State Street, Chicago, III. 
ORVILLE BREWER, Secretary. 


The Thirteenth Semi-Annual Training Classes 
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Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 
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ticulars, address the CHICAGO FREE KINDER- 
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Christian Science. 
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At Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Summer School of Advanced Pedagogy will be 

held at Ann Arbor, Mich., extending 
From Aug. 8 to Aug. 20, 1887. 

Prof. \V. H. PAYNE, of the University of Michigan, 
will be the Director and will deliver 24 Lectures. 

Arrangements will be made for daily discussions 
by the leading teachers present, for conference and 
comparison of views by all. 

Tuition fees and Board rates very reasonable. 

Send for circulars, write for particulars, or send in 
your names as members, to 


L. C. HULL, 
Principal of the Detroit High School; 


or L. R. HALSEY, 
Supt. of Battle Creek (Mich.) Public Schools. 
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Gives a hundred cut illustrations, and shows how 
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Gives just what a primary or ceed school 
teacher needs in teaching this branch. 
Send and get a copy by mail. Only 60 cts. in cloth 
binding. Remit postal note or postage-stamps to 
J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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EACHE UB,” by 
Geo. F. Root, a very valuable little work containing 
the elementary principles of music and the best 
method of teaching them. This offer holds good until 
Sept. Ist, 1887 only. The regular price of ** Teach- 
ers’ Club” is 25cents. Address ‘ 


The JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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lations, Dramas, Operas, ete. 


By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 
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admirably gotten up at a low It is 
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Cloth, 
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thing to be read or recited in school. This volume 
revelation of the possibilities of makin Amer. 
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interest through fact, legend, and vranition. 


Elegantly bound in Cloth. Price only $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
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{Written for the JoURNAL.] 
A QUESTION. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES, 


A wizard old and bent and gray, 

And learned in more than his books could say, 
Was asked to name, by a heartsick man, 
One thing worth getting in life’s long span. 
The wizard bowed his head in thought, 

And long and wisely and well he sought 

To answer that question by sorrow wrung 
From faithless heart on earthly tongue. 

At last with a smile of light that played 
O’er his withered features, the wise man said 
My friend, not one, but three I name, 

That might tempt angels our life to claim,— 
The trust of a child, a woman’s love, 

And a conscience at one with its God above; 
And of these three, as the world I scan, 

He is blest who gets e’en one, O man! 


A LITTLE MONSTER. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE. 


Our readers must not suppose from the above caption 
that we are about to speak of some boy of tender years, 
but infinite mischief. Such juveniles no doubt exist, but 
we believe them rare. 

Yet we have a monster in our apartment, and he is a 
little monster, if that paradoxical appellation can in any 
sort be allowed. He is at present in a homeopathic vial, 
and is small and enterprising. He is capable of mission- 
ary effurt also, and sends off preachers into other fields. 
Lest we should mystify the public too far, we will say at 
once that the animal is the Hydra. What, has that fear- 
ful creature, which once caused Hercules such trouble, 
come again to life? Did the ninth immortal head which 
the hero buried give rise, notwithstanding, to a progeny ? 
No! this wonder is a product of our own soil, or at least 
of our own swamp. 

Most students of nature have read of the hydra, but 
many have never seen it. Even in the written accounts, 
the most recent story is taken from the tales of the fath- 
ers, for, strange to say, the best researches upon it, or as 
good as any, were made in early days of microscopical re- 
search. How Trembley and others, with the imperfect 
glasses they possessed, could have made their accurate ob- 
servations, is a marvel. 

The most careful naturalists, like Reéawmur, hesitated to 
trust the evidence of their own eyes when they first in- 
vestigated the phenomena in the history of the hydra. 
The creature may often be found adhering to the lower 
side of the duck-weed in ponds, where, except to the 
practical eye, it would be mistaken for the plant itself. 
Its color depends upon its food, and it often develops 
chlorophyl, or leaf-green, a vegetable product. The one 
we now have is of a delicate flesh tint. Certain observers 
have colored the animal with indigo and carmine. It is 
a mere sac or stomach, with arms for the prehension of 
food. These tentacles, rather, are extremely sensitive, 
and perfectly adapted to their purpose. The animal pro- 
duces young by budding, and the buds, before separating 
from the parent tree, often give rise to other buds, so that 
three or more generations are united together at one time. 
Our pet had two buds, one of which is now independent 
and in possession of a territorial or carpet-bag govern- 


ment. The hydra also produces eggs; so, like a tree, it 
has two methods of reproduction,—by bud and seed. 

A hydra is a consummate acrobat. It can turn inside 
out and feel in excellent condition thereafter. When 
ready, it will quietly turn outside in again. To prevent 
this, Trembley spitted the body with a needle near the 
mouth, so that it was like the finger of a glove turned 
inside out and a pin stuck through it. In this condition 
the animal went on catching food and enjoying itself for 
more than two years. After this long time it could be 
reverted, and would digest again with the outside as it 
did before with the inside. 

A hydra may be cut all to pieces, and each piece will 
develop new tentacles and become a perfect animal, while 
the original is as lively as ever. ‘The same polyp,” 
says Trembley, “may be successively inverted, cut into 
sections, and turned back again, without being seriously 
injured.” If cut in pieces and the stomach dissevered, it 
still keeps on eating. Such are a few facts concerning 
our pet,—at least, as we cull them from the books. We 
have not in all cases confirmed the experiments. 


A MEMORY OF JUNE. 


BY M. E. C. 


Gay birds filled the air with their joyous songs, and 
everything out of doors smiled in delighted surprise at the 
sight of sunshine after many dark, wet days. A glad 
abandon possessed us, and we drove away from the busy 
town we call home toward the hills, that, encircling the 
town left behind, make it a sheltered, valley dwelling- 
place. 

Fringing the wayside, where earlier in the season had 
blossomed pretty, wild cranesbill (Geranium macidatum), 
there now swing in the fresh morning breeze spreading 
dogbane (Apocynum androsemifolium), that should have 
been named surprise-flower because of the pleased thrill 
of surprise experienced when its lily-of-the-valley like bell 
is upturned, revealing a streaked, rose-colored lining. 

Over stone-walls crept, spread, or bent virgin’s bower, 
ivy, sweet-smelling grapes, and two varieties of dogwood 
(Cornacee) ; low to the ground, or high mid bushes, pale 
or rosy-bright wild roses (Jtosa lucida and blanda), and 
sweet-briar (Rosa rubiginosa) added their sweetness to 
the fragrance wafting from newly-mown grass. 

Behind the walls stretched broad fields, charming in 
their color mosaic of grass-green, daisy-white, buttercup- 
yellow, and sorrel growing less red and more brown each 
day. Beyond the meadows, fields, and pastures, where 
cattle in grazing groups lent a picturesque charm to the 
scene, towered pine woods in whose depths a short time 
since lady’s-slipper (Cypripedum humile) drooped in 
veined, rosy loveliness. Along the way the farm-lands, 
under fine cultivation, and wooded with old growths, 
needed only the addition of thatched buildings to make a 
typical picture of certain country stretches in “ Merrie 
England ” that never could be so loved as the home spots 
known from childhood. 

Now in shade, surrounded by knee-deep beds of ferns, 
some delicate in color or frond outline, others strong in 
both, now in sunshine, where dancing leaf traeeries lay 
across the white, smooth road, we loitered. All about 
meadow-rue (Stralictrum cornuti) lifted its mist-like 
blossoms, rosy-stemmed rock rose (Helianthemum cana- 
dense) opened its primrose-yellow petals at the sun’s 
touch, and warm-colored morning-glories (Jpomea pur- 
purea) peeped out from fresh green leaves, like sweet faces, 
awakening happy memories of childhood’s days when the 
first morning gleam of sunshine was the signal to a little 
devotee to be up and away to a woodland border, to 
watch in breathless expectation the supposed escape of 
fairies from twisted buds, as unfolding they became wide, 
funnel-like flowers, wonderful to childish eyes. 

Climbing higher and higher the playing breezes made 


of swinging branches frames to pictures of distant villages, 


sunny meadows, lichen-covered, rocky hill-sides, or great 
mounds of greenness formed by far-away woodlands. 
Dropping from hill to hill a break in the foliage disclosed 
a blue water-sparkle, befrosted with cool, languid pond 
lilies (Nympho odorata), beyond which lay a smaller 
pool covered with the rounded leaves and coarser blos- 
soms of the yellow pond lily, or Nuphar advena ; across 
the highway stretched a great mowing, ablaze with warm- 
colored, wide-eyed cone flowers (Jtudbeckia laciniata), 
swaying gently as if singing a lullaby to the wee birds in 
their ground nests. 

On and on, passing a deserted homestead with a wealth 
of rose bloom about the door-stone, and young oak 
growths in velvety, brick-brown smeared leafage, jostling 
the falling walls beyond; on, and still on, past broad 
fields, mottled in pink and blue from grass bloom, and the 
larger blue-flag (Jris versicola), and blue-eyed grass 
(Sisyrinchium varmucronatum) until a resting place was 
gained wherein to loiter till the coming of sunset should 
tempt us homeward along the old turnpike where the spring 
flowers bore pods already grown plump, and sweet smell- 
ing ferns mingled in tangles of wild roses, virgin’s bower 
Clematis virginiana), and ground-nut (Apios tuberosa), 
not yet in bloom. Daisies (Cucanthemum vulgare), 
high-growing buttereups (Ranunculus bulbous), orange 
and yellow butter-and-eggs (Linaria vulgaris), delicate 
heliotrope wild-toad-flax (Linaria canadensis), pale- 
purple blossomed, blue-green leaved self-heal (Brunella 
vulgaris), and buff-flowered, needle-stemmed, four leaved 
tea plant (Lysimachia quadrifolia) crowded the wayside, 
wearing a sweet look of coming rest as the clouds flushed 
and glowed beneath the sinking sun’s rays. 

A dewy stillness fell as the clouds, changing to steel- 
gray, seemed to cap over the earth; the birds warbled 
good-night lays along the hedge-rows ; great blotches of 
whiteness we knew to be starry azalea (Azalea viscosa) 
showed about the borders of the swamps and_ bogs, 
where blooms Arethusa bulbosa in unmolested beauty. 
An earthy deliciousness steals up from the mead} 
ows, between which and the road-bend and _lace- 
white birches, through whose branches in the early morn- 
ing warm sunlight had sifted, transforming the moss-grown 
stumps and bracken into a dream of golden loveliness. 

Lower and closer the shadows creep; the bird songs 
are hushed; a family of rabbits scuttles homeward ; 
merry chipmunks cease scampering; a weird, fear- 
inspiring ery, startling the stillness, proves that day 
is done, and an owl is starting out on the night’s forage. 
The stars twinkle into sight as the leafy-covered road is 
left behind, and ere long 


The soft moonbeams stealing, stealing, 
Will o’erspread both birds and flowers, 
Till the sun in golden gleaming 
Gilds again sweet, leafy bowers. 


DR. RADESTOCK ON CHILDREN’S LYING. 


BY B, A. HINSDALE, CLEVELAND. 


Il. 

All the thoughts presented in the previous paper were 
grouped under a proposition that is here repeated: “ The 
fiercest and most obstinate fight which education has to 
carry on is that against lying, from earliest childhood to 
the upper classes of gymnasiums and real-schools.” The 
second fact, that serves to explain the fierceness and ob- 
stinacy of this fight, is not stated by Dr. Radestock with 
sufficient breadth. 

He says: “ Most lies are not the result of an inclina- 
tion thereto, nor of natural villany, but of the effort to 
withdraw from a momentary difficulty; they are 
used by children to avoid smaller or larger punish- 
ments, without their valuing the truth in the same way 
in which we must. They look upon language as a sup- 
ply of means to reach their purpose.” “ Lies,” in his 
sense, includes all statements of fact not in accord with 
the fact. It may be doubted whether, by comparison, the 


Doctor does not underestimate here the number of lies 
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that originate in the fancy. However that may be, his 
proposition may be, and should be, resolved into a broader 
generalization. Owing to their immaturity and inexperi- 
ence, the advantages of lying are so many and so great 
as often to overpower children’s ideas of truth and habits 
of truth-telling. Lying, as a means of “ withdrawing 
from a momentary difficulty,” is only half the truth, since 
to children, as to many older persons, lying has _pos- 
itive as well as negative advantages; that is, children 
lie to gain good as well as to escape evil. The child’s 
ideas of trath are so poorly developed, and his habits of 
truth-telling so feeble, that the desire for what is thought 
good,—as a holiday,—or the aversion for what is consid- 
ered evil,—as a whipping,—silences reason and overrides 
habit. Probably childrey do lie oftener to shun evil than 
to obtain good, but the omission of the positive side of 
the general truth is nevertheless a serious one. Attention 
may also be drawn to the word “momentary.” One of 
the most plainly marked tendencies in children is to live 
in the present, to disregard the future, to overlook the 
long run in an absorbing interest in the short run, and 
this fact probably justifies the ‘“ momentary,”’ but chil- 
dren also indulge in lies that look beyond the moment. 

Perhaps it is needless to remark that these intentional 
lies, whether to secure good or to avoid evil, are far more 
serious, in a moral point of view, than those that originate 
in the love of invention and “composing.” It is more need- 
fulto correct them, and at the same time more difficult to do 
so. Correction involves, as a first step, the detection and 
exposure of the lie. ‘What we should see to is, that when 
questioned about what took place, they tell the truth.” Dr. 
Radestock quotes Waitz touching “the evil psychological 
results of the successful lie”: “ If, in consequence of the 
transgression of a command, ‘conscience has been awak- 
ened, it will be almost entirely silenced by the successful 
lie, for the transgression seems obviated thereby, as it has 
become invisible. Herein is the great danger of the lie : 
it permits the transgression, which it withdrew from dis- 
covery, to appear less great and important, as the feared 
results thereof are now happily turned away, and in this 
way it dulis ihe conseience in general’? Tt is not too 
much to say, that nothing can be more harmful to the 
moral nature and life of the child than a course of succes- 
ful lying to conceal wrong-doing. Such a course tends 
to destroy the idea that wrong-doing and punishment are 
bound together by a natural sequence ; moreover, it is at 
once a premium on lying and on wrong-doing. It is very 
important for parents and teachers to know whether the 
children under their charge tell the truth or not. And 
this is one of the most difficult and delicate of all duties. 
To seem to be over-watchful, to treat the child with con- 
stant distrust, much more to use deception, as only too 
many parents and teachers do, is about as mischievous as 
it is to be indifferent and careless to what children are 
doing, and so allow them to form habits of lying before 
one knows what is going on. On this point practical 
hints and suggestions may be valuable, but nothing can 
take the place of good sense and practical wisdom. 

No matter what the origin of the lie may be, it must 
be followed by some kind of punishment, suited to the 
age and character of the child. The child is almost 
wholly dependent for his ideas of right and wrong, in his 
earlier years, upon what those about him treat as Such. 
If these make lying venal, he is not likely*properly to 
value truth ; if they regard it as base and mean, he will 
adopt that sentiment. Says Dr. Radestock : “* The pupil 
should here be made occasionally to feel, with great se- 
verity, the severe consequences of lying, besides the rep- 
rimanding words about the disgrace of it. One writer 
thinks lying should be caused to result in misfortune to 
the children themselves, that by this misfortune they may 
be diverted therefrom ; they should also be accustomed 
not to feel ashamed of the confession. With half-grown 
boys and young men, however, who are not habitual liars, 
it will have a very good effect to teach them to look upon 
a lie as something terrible, by evidences of confidence, 
and in this way to brand it silently as dishonorable cow- 
ardice and deserving of shame.” 

It is all-important that the child does not contract the 
way of thinking that lying is good policy or practical wisdom. 
This he must learn in those early years when the moral 
sentiments are feeble, from painful experiences that flow 
from objective sources, as penalties-of various kinds. 
Moreover, as his mind opens, the educator should teach 


we — 


him to weigh the permanent against the momentary,— 
teach him that there is a long run, and that this should 
be regarded rather than the short run. 

This is not the place to analyze the elements entering 
into moral education. Suffice it to say, that education 
begins with the moral habits, and that morality is very 
largely, if not mainly, a matter of habit to the end of life. 
As Dr. Radestock says: “ Bad habits injure as much as 
good ones benefit. Education should, therefore, combine 
the positive acquirement of good habits and the negative 
work of not practicing bad habits, and prevent the spoil- 
ing of the child by not permitting its wishes and wants to 
be fulfilled the moment they are expressed.” 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN ZOOLOGY.* 
{After Socrates, et als | 


BY A. GENT, PH.(UN) D. 


T'ea.—What is a quadruped ¢ 

Sch.—A quadruped is when it has four legs. 

Tea.—Do you see any quadruped in this room ¢ 

Sch.—Yes, sir; the table. 

Tea.—Why 

Sch.—Because it has four legs. 

Tea.—Writing means something that writes. Then 
what is a writing-table / 

Sch.—Something that writes with four legs. 

Tea.—All right. What are legs? 

Sch.—Things to stand on. 

Tea.—What does a tub stand on ? 

Sch.—On the bottom. 

Tea.—Then what is the bottom 7 

Sch.—A leg. 

Tea.—Is a tub a quadruped ? 

Sch.—Yes! No! 

Tea.—Why not 

Sch.—Because it has only one leg. 

Tea.—Did you ever see anything else with one leg ¢ 

Sch.—Yes! Yes! 

Tea.—W hat ? 

Sch.—The man with the hand-organ on Washington 
street. 

Tea.— Where is his leg 

Sch.—On the top of the organ. 

Tea.—Can you see anything else in the room with legs ? 

Sch.—Yes, sir; the settee. 

Tea.—How many legs has it ? 

Sch.—Six. 

Tea.—Has it too many legs for a quadruped ? 

Sch.—Yes. 

Tea.—Poly means many. What is a settee ? 

Sch.—A polylegs. 

Tea.—Yes. Now for legs in that word put ped, which 
means foot. Now what is a settee ? 

Sch.—A manyped. 

Tea.—No; guess again. 

Sch.—A polyfoot. 

Tea.— Almost,—once more. 

Sch.—Can't. 


have we been studying about ? 

Sch.—Tables! Bottoms! Tubs! Legs! Polies! 

Tea.—Good. Now, a leg is a limb. How many limbs 
have you! 

Sch.—Two. 

Tea.—Yes. What else has limbs ? 

Sch.—A tree. 

Tea.—How many ? 

Sch.—Lots. 

Tea.—Then what is a tree? Is it a quadruped ? 

Sch.—Yes, sir. 

Tea.—Sure ? 

Sch.—No, sir. 

Tea.—Why not ? 

Sch.—Because it has many legs. 

Tea.—Then what is it ? 

Sch.—A many legs. 

Tea.—Now put the other word there instead of many, 
and what will you have ? 

Sch.—A pedlegs. 

Tea.—No! no! What means many ? 


* Dr. Gent says: “ This is taken verbati @ recently dis- 


m from som 
covered manuscript dialogues from Plato. 
some of your nineteenth century readers.” It may be interesting to 


Tea.—Well, call it a polypedalian quadruped. What, 


Sch.—Limbs. 


Well, John, I can always depend on you. Now, what is 
a tree ? 

John.—A polyfooted table. 

Tea.—Not quite ; but perhaps you can tell by tomorrow, 
How many legs does a dog stand on * 

Sch.—Four. 

Tea.—Then he is a quadruped, isn’t he ¢ 

Sch.—Yes. 

Little boy—When my dog was lame he stood on three. 

Tea.—Then what was he ? 

Little boy.—Lame, sir, 

Tea.—Can you think of any other quadrupeds ¢ 

Tommy.—Our’baby. He stands on four legs when he 
creeps. 

Tea.—Legs? What are legs 

Sch.—Things to stand on. Limbs. 

Tea.—How many think Tommy’s baby is a quadruped * 
(No reply.) No; he is called a biped. 

Tommy.—No, sir! We call him Tot. 

Tea.—You mistake my meaning, Tommy. I said your 
baby was a biped, because he has only two legs. Two 
legs make a biped. What part of this word do you think 
means two 

Sch.—Legs. 

Tea.—Then what is that man going by the window ¢ 

Sch.—A p’leeceman ! 

Tea.—No. How many legs has he ? 

Sch.—Two. 

Tea. —Is he a quadruped or a biped ? 

Sch.—Yes, sir. 

Tea.—Now for a review. What is a quadruped ‘ 
Answer together. 

Sch.—A - HAND-OR- 
GAN-MAN. 

(A short recess, for the emotion to subside.) 


LABOR-SAVING IN LANGUAGES. 


BY EDITH SOMNES. 


As in the acquirement of every language there are so 
many words to be learned, any suggestion tending to sim- 
plify this labor will, I think, be gladly received. I have 
studied four languages, and, in looking about for 
“short cuts,” have found the following methods useful : 
When I come to an entirely new word in translating, I 
study closely its connection to find its most probable sig- 
nification. If still in the dark, I analyze the word, and 
in that way often spring to the meaning. For instance. 
when in French I first met with the word etétée, it was 
in connection with a willow tree, and knowing that féte 
meant head, et@tée I concluded would be head off, or 
lopped, as we say in common parlance. 


These rules, of course, do not apply to translators, who 
must be perfectly accurate in giving the definition of the 
words they translate, but they will, I think, be found 
practicable in mere reading. In English words derived 
from the Greek it is often easy to interpret them by cer- 
tain laws. As, for example, words ending in algy or 
algia refer to some sort of pain ; thus, neuralgia is pain 
of the nerves ; otalgy, pain of the ear, from ous otos, the 
ear. 

Sometimes words can be remembered from a sort of 
negative signification. Thus the definition of the French 
word rabot is plane ; hence a raboteux path is a rugged 
path,—one that needs planing. Again, gauche could easily 
be recollected as meaning left if we stop to consider that 
we use gauche to signify awkward, which doing anything 
with the left hand is sure to be. A beginner in Latin 
could not forget that domus was house, if he paused to 
think how often we use domicile in that connection. 


I would not by any means, however, recommend young 
people to shirk the work of hunting up dictionary words. 
In youth the memory retains abstract things much better 
than any other kind, and far easier than in later life. But 
even with children, if they were early taught to analyze 
words and learn them in the manner I have indicated, 
they would find a growing facility in this method. And 
surely for adults, wishing to discover an author’s meaning 


in the shortest possible time, my experience may be found 
profitable. 


Tea.—No! How stupid you are! Who can tell ? 
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TEACHERS IN CONVENTION. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction was called to order in the beautiful 
hall of the opera house at Burlington, Vt., on the evening 
of July 5; Pres. J. Milton Hall, of Providence, in the 
chair. The day, like four or five days preceding, was 
intensely hot, and doubtless diminished the attend- 
ance. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Haws, of Bur- 
lington. 

Governor Ormsby extended a warm welcome to the 
Institute. He alluded to the appointment of a commis- 
sion recently to raise the school system of the state, and 
thought the meeting of the Institute here now very op- 
portune. 

The president made a very fitting response, paying a 
tribute to the natural attractions of the Green Mountain 
State and the virtues of her citizens. 

.The rest of the evening was taken up with a discussion 
of the topic, “ Township versus the District System of 
Schools.” Hon. W. E. Howard, of Fair Haven, Vt., 
opened the discussion, and spoke as follows : 


When the country was new and settlements scattered and the 
town government unformed or imperfect, when roads were few 
and communication between neighborhoods difficult, the school 
district, like the highway district, was a valuable and necessary ar- 
rangement. While these districts were thickly inhabited, as they 
afterward became, and the schoolhouses were full of children, the 
good continued and the evils of the system did not show themselves 
as at the present day, when these conditions are in a large measure 
changed. Now the back districts are becoming, or have already 
become, depopulated, at least of children; villages are growing at 
the expense of the farms. Schools once overflowing are now al- 
most deserted. Communication between different parts of the town 
has become easy, town government has become systematized and 
perfected ; so that if public schools were to be newly established 
under present conditions, the system of district control and manage- 
ment, as now existing, would not be considered for a moment. 

The chief advantages of the town system of schools are: The 
adaptation of school opportunities to the needs of the community ; 
the dispersion of an army of useless and often incompetent 
school officers; the gift of equal and uniform educational ad- 
vantages to all; the prevention of district wrangles; better and 
more permanent teachers; better schoolhouses, apparatus, and 
books of reference. It would enable towns to establish graded 
schools, and thus assist in classifying all the scholars in the town; 
it would produce certainty of school privileges to every child ; more 
interest in the community; economy, yet better pay for teachers ; 
equality of taxation. Objections to the town system are chiefly 
grounded in the New England conservative spirit that opposes all 
change because it is change. The opponents are usually small men 
who fear taxes will be increased, who think the cause unpopular, 
and are mere demagogues. ‘To this list must be added the over- 
cautious, honest men, who are so conservative that they sometimes 
surrender the kernel for the sake of the shell. 

The cause is growing, because it appeals to men’s reason. One 
thing must be significant to every thinking man. For the last 
twenty years all the leading educators in Vermont and in New 
England have been advocating the town system. The governors of 
Vermont, of late years, including our present excellent chief magis- 
trate, have strongly urged in their messages its adoption. The 
Senate of 1882 passed the town system bill almost or quite unani- 
mously. These men are friends of education and of the state ; they 
are trusted with grave and important duties. Some time the people 
will wonder why, if the town system is a bad thing, these men so 
unanimously favor it, and some time the people will adopt it. It 
is bound to come. 

Hon. T. B. Stockwell, of Rhode Island, and W. J. Corthell, of 
Maine, participated in the discussion, indorsing Mr. Howard’s 


views. 
The meeting then adjourned to Wednesday morning. 


Seconp Day—WepNEspDAY, JuLy 6. 


At a quarter past nine President Hall called the assem- 
bly to order. The attendance was much larger than at 
the opening session. Singing by a mixed quartette. 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Gould, of Burlington. Singing of 
“My Country, ’tis of Thee,” by the audience, led by the 
quartette. 

His Honor W. W. Henry, Mayor of Burlington, in a 
very facetious speech welcomed the Association to the 
city. President Hall, in his response, sketched the work 
of the American Institute of Instruction. 


President Hall delivered the annual presidential address. 


Taking his cue from the custom of the President of the United 
States, he presented a general view of the present state of edu- 
cation. 

He advocated the need of compulsory education, not as a cure-all, 
but as one thing which tends to the permanency of republican in- 
stitutions, since that permanency must, in a great measure, d 
upon the intelligence as well as the virtue of its citizens. oral 
instruction seems more necessary than ever before, and more is done 
than ever before. There is, on the whole, more need that the home 
supplement the school than that the school supplement the home in 
this matter. He spoke of practical training, in its true sense of 
high intellectual discipline and furnishing, and an unfolding of the 
wsthetic nature. The demand for manual training is as yet tenta- 
tive and unsatisfactory; ‘‘industrial’’ and ‘‘ technical ’’ schools 
are desirable and necessary, but not as a part of the public school 
system ; those who are certainly to be ‘‘ hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water,’’ not those who are the brightest and most intelli- 


gent, need “‘ manual training.’’ A peculiarity in the work of the 
American teacher, and one which little affects other countries, 
is that the great majority of our common schools have pupils of 
more than one nationality; it rests upon the teaching profession 
more than upon all others to make one homogeneous nation out of 
the diverse materials brought here from many lands. The improved 
method of teaching the English language was commented on. He 
recommended the appointment of a National Commission to settle 
the spelling, use, and meaning of English words, and the publihs- 
ing of an authoritative, standard dictionary. The excessive labor of 
the common school teacher was dwelt upon. He strongly objected 
to annual elections of teachers, and thought their terms should be 
more permanent. 


The various papers were then presented as follows : 


THE PRoFEssiONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS; by A. W. 
Edson, of Jersey City. 


This paper was an earnest plea for normal schools. Mr. Edson 
said: We say the subject isan old one. Itis old, just old enough for 
profitable discussion. It is old enough to have a history, and his- 
tory is one of our best teachers. The two principal agencies of the 
training of teachers are state normal and city training schools. Nor- 
mal schools have passed successfully through the experimental stage, 
though still susceptible of improvement. The causes that have 
tended to hinder their progress are both external and internal. 
The external causes are: (1) the jealousy of untrained teachers, su- 
persensitive as to reflections on their own fitness; (2) the rivalry 
and competition of secondary schools, where pecuniary interests are 
involved ; (3) indifference of school boards and legislatures, due 
largely to the inappreciation of the superior worth of trained teach- 
ers. The real defects are: (1) Meagre inducements offered those 
who are well educated ; (2) too much academic work ; (3) too long 
acourse of study; (4) too little practical teaching. Despite dis- 
couragements, normal schools have increased with wonderful ra- 
pidity since the establishment of the first one in this country, less 
than 50 years ago. During the past 10 years the increase has been 
nearly 100 per cent. over the preceding 38 years. Still the supply 
of trained teachers is wholly inadequate. Take New England, for 
example; in Maine the past year only 74 per cent. of the public 
school teachers were normal graduates; in New Hampshire, 8 per 
cent. ; in Vermont, 9 per cent. ; in Massachusetts, 25 per cent. ; in 
Rhode Island, 20 per cent.; in Connecticut, 8 per cent. To sup- 
plement, not supersede, the normal school, training schools have 
been established in many cities. Their strong points are: (1) Pro- 
fessional training is assured for every teacher; (2) a high school 
education preparatory to training is required ; (3) theory and prac- 
tice are combined in happy proportions; (4) students have ate 
of actual practice in schools of various grades; (5) greater perma- 
nency in the teaching ranks is secured by training and employing 
home talent. Their weak points are: (1) Lack of system; (2) 
too little confpetent instruction in theory; (3) more pupils in train- 
ing school than can be utilized. The eritic teacher holds the key 
to the situation. City superintendents very generally prefer train- 
ing school to state normal graduates, because of their more valuable 
experience in practice work. A well equipped normal, with an ad- 
equate practice department, is superior to the average city training 
school. To meet the demand for competent first men and women, 
leaders in educational thought and work, chairs of pedagogy 
should be established in all the higher institutions of learning, and 
as soon as practicable a normal university should crown a completed 
normal system. 

Discussion. 

This paper was discussed by Hon. E. ©. Carrigan, of the Massa- 
chusetts Board’ of Education, and others. Mr. Carrigan pleaded 
for the permanency of tenure of office for the teacher. He said: 
The essential prerequisite to the professional training of teachers is 
the assurance that employment shall be continued on efficient ser- 
vice. Teaching cannot be counted among the professions until the 
teacher is advanced to a professional status. This professional 
status involves personal rights as well as public duties. Under the 
practice of annual elections many teachers are discouraged from 
attaining the highest advancement. Their term of services should 
not be subject to personal or political influences, but should be lim- 
ited only by faithful service. This is more important tothe public, 
parent, and pupil than to the individual teacher. Under a tenure 
of office teachers have vested rights; have a property in their pro- 
fession which they are bound both to preserve aud improve. ‘The 
schools are likewise advanced, as is the case in Prussia, Germany, 
France, and wherever the practice of schoolroom civil service ob- 
tains. This is the rule, also, in New York, Maryland, and Cali- 
fornia. Massachusetts has now stepped into line, and in a few 
years the rule will be made universal. During the probationary 
period, under tenure of office, the chaff is sifted from the wheat ; 
school committees are more careful in the selection of teachers, and 
hence the drones and deadwood are dropped from the ranks. The 
yearly elections are especially injurious when the votes and com- 
ments of committees are published. It is not only a gross injustice 
to the teachers, but is frequently most damaging to the discipline 
of the school. By employing teachers during good behavior and 
intelligent, efficient service, the state secures and retains the best 
talent, and hence maintains the best schools. It is a well-estab- 
lished maxim that the master makes the school. As the safety of 
the state is anchored to the school, it is all-important for the general 
welfare that every encouragement should be given teachers by leg- 
islative and local acts to make their service of the greatest value to 
the country and Commonwealth. 


UnGrRADED Scuootrs ; by Supt. G. Aldrich, of Quiney, 


Mass. 

He drew a vivid picture of the average ungraded school, with its 
pupils,—sometimes too many, sometimes too few,—of all ages, sizes, 
and attainments, with its meagre facilities, its numerous classes, 
heavy work, and severe demands upon the teacher's tact and gov- 
erning power. He saw signs of general progress, in the qualifica- 
tions of teachers and the growth of public sentiment. ut this 
spirit of progress has but little affected the rural ungraded schools. 

e emphasized the importance of securing as teachers those who 
have good ability, high moral character, aptness to teach, scholar- 
ship, and professional training. Our hope for the improvement of 
these schools lies in the abolishment of the district system and the 
improvement of the quality of teachers. 

Geo. A. Walton, of Massachusetts, indorsed and emphasized the 


paper. 


Appointment of Committees. 
The president appointed the following committees : 
Committee on Resolutions—T. J. Morgan of Rhode Island, W. J. 
Corthell of Maine, Justus Dartt of Vermont, E. R. Goodwin of 
New Hampshire, A. L. Goodrich of Massachusetts, and J. D. 


Bartley of Connecticut. 
Committee on Nominations—G. A. Walton of Massachusetts, S. 


W. Landon of Vermont, A. F. Pease of Rhode Island, E. P. 


Sampson of Maine, F. F. Barrows of Connecticut, and Henry 
Whittemore of Massachusetts, 


— 


THe Fretines AND Tuerr Cutture; by Prof. T. M. 
Balliet, of Reading, Penn. 


We make the mistake in our dealings with children of assuming 
that their emotional nature is fully developed, that they have all 
the emotions which the adult has. When we ask a boy of nine or 
ten to read a selection expressing a mother’s grief at the death of 
her child, we ask for what at that age is psychologically impossible. 
When we ask a boy of twelve to declaim a speech of Webster, we 
demand of him the expression of emotions which he cannot have. 
The feelings that grow directly out of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion develop early,—such as anger, jealousy, envy, stubbornness, 
the desire to possess what is within reach ; the unselfish feelings, — 
such as love, generosity, kindness,—develop late. The emotions, 
like all other faculties, develop by exercise. We cannot develop a 
feeling by talking to the child about it; we must develop it by 
calling it into exercise. In like manner a wrong feeling is weak- 
ened by disuse. Every feeling is dependent on an idea to call it 
inte activity. The idea of meanness arouses the feeling of indigna- 
tion ; the idea of suffering, the feeling of sympathy. Words can 
call ideas into consciousness, but not the feelings which they desig- 
nate. The words house, steamboat, river, mountain, call into con- 
sciousness their corresponding ideas, but the word sadness does not 
make us feel sad; the word anger does not make us feel angry ; 
the word fear does not inspire us with fear. A feeling, therefore, 
cannot be ealled into exercise by naming it or by talking about it. 

Talking to a child about his emotions makes him think of them, 
and thinking of them is one way of crushing them. When a man 
says, ‘‘I am angry,’’ he is never in danger of doing anybody harm. 
He is thinking of his emotion, and thereby making it harmlessly 
weak. In like manner, when a man boasts of his generosity, his 
generosity will never make him poor. He is too conscious of his 
virtue to have it in large measure. 

The law of displacement.—A feeling cannot be dismissed at will, 
as it cannot be called into play at will. One feeling must be dis- 
placed by calling up another. When a man is angry, you cannot 
allay his feeling by telling him to control his temper, but you can 
displace it by calling up the feeling of the ludicrous. The two are 
mutualiy expulsive. The only cure for selfishness is the develop- 
ment of the feeling of generosity. ‘‘Sell all that thou hast and 
give to the poor’’ is the best prescription that has ever been written 
for it. 

The emotional element in conscience develops gradually, and itis a 
great mistake to assume that an appeal merely to the sense of right 
in case of a child is sufficient to secure right conduct. A child’s 
conscience will no more keep him out of moral harm when exposed 
to temptations than his judgment will protect him against physical 
injury when exposed to danger. We should, therefore, not expose 
a child to temptations which his undeveloped moral nature is not 
sufficiently strong to resist. The self-reporting system in our 
schools violates this principle. It is one of the most effective means 
of training children into dishonesty. When a man places a boy of 
twelve behind the counter to sell goods, and allows him to handle 
hundreds of dollars a day, with the opportunity of appropriating 
small amounts without being detected, he exposes him to tempta- 
tions to which no one has a right to expose a boy at that morally 
tender age. It is some such training as this that educates our de- 
faulting bank cashiers, who, at the same time that they superintend 
Sabbath-schools, rob banks, and when detected, astonish their 
friends by their supposed sudden fall. But vice, like virtue, does 
not develop in a day, and it takes often years of training to educate 
a thief up to the point of stealing thousands. 


Wednesday afternoon was devoted to excursions. Those who 
took the excursion on the lake were charmed with a picture of lake 
and mountain scenery that once seen will never be forgotten. 

In the evening a large audience greeted Rev. H. G. Spaulding, 
and enjoyed his views and descriptions of Vesuvius and, Pompeii. 

A very enjoyable concert was given previous to the lecture. 


Tuirp Day—Tuurspay, Jury 7. 


The meeting opened promptly with a large number in 
attendance. Singing by the male quartette. Prayer by 
Rev. Homer Eaton, Burlington. Singing by the audience, 
led by the quartette. 


The morning papers were as follows : 


Tue Extra ProressionaL Duties AND PRIVILEGES OF 
THE TEACHER; by John O. Norris, of the Charles- 
town High School. 

It is the privilege and duty of every man to be a whole man, 
symmetrically and broadly developed. First, let us know ourselves, 
— our bodies, our minds, our higher natures, — that create our 
ideas of duty and ob! gation to man; secondly, let us consider our 
privileges and duties as they exist in connection with religious life ; 
thirdly, I desire to call attention to our privileges and duties as cit- 
izens. Though politicians may legislate one day to please the mob 
and the next sell a Jaw to some rich corporation, yet in time the 
intelligent voice of the people will be heard, and truth an@ right 
will prevail. What as citizens we most need is an intelligent com- 
prehension of our condition as a people, decided opinions as to the 
needs of the nation, and strong convictions as to our duty and ree 
sponsibility. Let us thank God that, in regard to the performanc- 
of these broad, fundamental duties of citizenship, there is no limita- 
tion, and that woman’s influence is limited only by such bonds as 
she sets for herself. Our privileges and duties to society is the last 
topic that 1 wish to present. We are social by nature, or ought to 
be, and the demand of nature must be satisfied. It seems to me, 
however, that social relaxation is better than amusement, and the 
idea of improvement combined with recreation should pervade our 
social life. 

In conclusion I may say, that our highest success depends to a 
great degree on our extra professional life and work ; for does not 
growth in one direction usually mean strength and power in other 
directions 2 Am 1 not correct, then, in claiming that the nearer 
we approach to the stature of true manhood the more effective will 
our lives become in our vocation ? At any rate we shall be less 
likely to bow down and worship the idols that are set up by so 
many at the present day. Those that come under our charge will 
not believe that money answereth to all things, for it cannot answer 
for honesty, it will not do for virtue, it cannot take the place of 
that higher law that cometh from above. 

INDIVIDUALISM IN TEACHING ; by J. C. Greenough, prin- 
cipal of Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. 


Individualism is the result of the qualities and conditions by 
which one is distinguished from others. Unity by common qualities 
and conditions, and variety by individual qualities and conditions, 
prevail throughout the universe. Individuality is a combination of 
all that is noblest in man. Progress in teaching to-day demands 
‘more freedom for the individual, both on the part of teacher and 
of pupi!. Mechanical methods are apt, in large, graded schools, to 
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separate the teacher from the individual pupil. A teacher should 
» individuality, To be himself, the teacher should 
know himself. One way to gain this knowledge is to test one’s 
self in a general course of study. After his general and profes- 
sional training, while teaching, the teacher should have some one 
study which he pursues with pleasure and profit. ‘‘ The secret of 
education,’’ says Comenius, “lies in method and in him who wields 
it.’’ The method of teaching should be such as to develop the in- 
dividual power of the pupil. The absorption and the radiation of 
the language of others, whether by the use of textbooks or by re- 
producing lectures, will uot develop individual power. Professor 
Laurie has welt said: ‘‘ It is only thought about the realities of 
sense, or about the products of thought, that call forth original 
power.” To develop the individual power of the pupil he should 
be led to evolve his own thought and expression by independent 
study of the real objects of knowledge. 

The speaker here gave a variety of illustrations of the correct 
method of teaching and of study. The individuality of the pupil 
must be regarded in all moral eulture. Men may receive military 
training in masses by processes that are mechanical ; moral training, 
never. The human will is-an individual power, and can have 
proper training only by individual means. The moral uplifting of 
a human soul by human means is, in an important sense, by the in- 
flow of the moral might of a helping soul. 

The paper was indorsed by B. G. Northrup, of Connecticut. 


Evi. Lrrerature AmMonG ouR Boys Grris: SOME 
Mernops or Orrostne Ir; by Principal J. M. Sawin, 
of Providence. 

After referring to the importance of wisely training the youthful 
mind, he said the land was filled with good and valuable literature, 
but this was unhappily offset by what was contaminating and evil. 
How to weaken the hold that this literature has secured upon the 
young, and how to direct their tastes and interest them in the sys- 
tematic reading of sound, instructive books, are questions for the 
consideration of all teachers. ‘The speaker gave many illustrations 
of the evil effects following the reading of flashy stories. To this 
practice he attributed much of the truancy in schools, the listless, 
abstracted condition of minds, the building of impossible air castles, 
the dislike of honest study, the hatred of honest labor, and the 
reckless idleness so common among certain classes of boys and girls, 
and the formation of secret societies or boys’ clubs, which have for 
their purpose the accumulation and social reading of this spurious 
literature, reckless adventure, daring fun, and other evils which 
unfit the youth for high or noble attainments in life, but which 
rather induce lying, thieving, drinking, gambling, and sensualism. 

‘o offset these influences, the training in good reading should begin 

early. Advantage should be taken of the child’s proverbial love 
of stories by giving him only such as are elevating, ennobling, and 
instructive, to direct the course and taste for the first books he is 
able to read. These early stories, selected by thoughtful parent 
and teacher with caution, will be a powerful help in his future 
course. The victim of this most widely disseminated class of books 
is rescued with the utmost difficulty. Hence a stronger necessity 
for preventing the habit of such reading. The boy or girl who 
would become interested in this class of reading would, if early 
and properly directed, be as strongly attracted to a better class of 
books. Select entertaining chapters of books, such as the account 
of the ‘* Battle of Thermopyle,’’ from Young’s JTistory of Greece ; 
** Siege of Sugdon,’’ from Motley’s Dutch Republic, as the wedge 
with which to open these works to their minds. Suggest to them 
books and chapters of books that will throw light upon the history, 
geography, and other lessons of the school, and encourage conver- 
sation in which prominent facts ascertained in such reading may be 
selected. Determine the bent of a child, and assist him to grow in 
that direction, if ennobling and helpful. Let him feel that books 
are texts of knowledge like any other texts, and may be made 
accessory to a successful life. 

W. A. Mowry, of Massachusetts, characterized the paper as a 
wonderful production, which few men in America are capable of 
producing, and thought it worth coming to Burlington to hear. 

Bb. G, Northrop, of Connecticut, suggested the printing and cir- 
culating the paper as a tract, and urged the necessity of laws pro- 
hibiting the circulation of vile literature. 

On motion the publishing and circulating the paper was referred 
to the Board of Directors. 


Officers Elected. 
The Committee on Nominations reported the following list, which 


was unanimously adopted : 


President—J. Milton Hall, Rhode Island. 

Secretary—Ray Greene Huling, Massachusetts. 

Assistant Secretary—Augustus D. Small, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer—James W. Webster, Massachusetts. 

Assistant Treasurer—Henry Whittemore, Massachusetts. 

Vice Presidents—-Maine: W. J. Corthell, G. B. Files, Jere M. 
Hill, Mary E. Hughes, J. H. Hanson, R. E. Gould, L. T. Jordan, 
E. P. Sampson, Thomas Tash, R. Woodbury. 

New Hampshire: G. C, Purrington, Channing Folsom, Amos 
Hadley, E. R. Goodwin, J. Kelsey, C. C. Rounds, W. A. Robinson. 

Vermont: M. H. Buckham, Burlington; Edward Conant, Castle- 
ton; Jiatus Dartt, Springfield; O. P. Conant, St. Albans; J. M. 
Hitt, Northfield; S. W. Landon, Burlington ; H. M. Willard, 
Saxton’s River; J. DeBore, Montpelier ; A. H. Campbell, Johnson. 

Massachusetts: George I. Aldrich, T. W. Bicknell, Sarah J. 
Baker, J. F. Blackington, Larkin Dunton, J. W. Dickinson, H. 
C. Hardon, A. D. Mayo, Samuel W. Mason, Hiram Orcutt, James 
A. Page, W. E. Sheldon, Edwin P. Seaver, John Tetlow, A. G. 
Boyden, C. Goodwin Clarke, I. N. Carleton, E. H. Davis, W. E. 
Eaton, Alice E. Freeman, Arthur L.. Goodrich, E. J. Goodwin, G. 
T. Fletcher, H. ‘I. Fuller, J. C. Greenough, Ellen Hyde, W. T. 
Harris, H. F, Harrington, E. A. Hubbard, D. B, Hagar, D. W. 
Jones, George H. Martin, John T. Prince, Charles P. Rugg, 
Elbridge Smith, J. G. Seott, A. P. Stone, W. W. Waterman, J. 
O. Norris, Thomas Emerson, C. F. King. 

Rhode Island: Sarah E, Doyle, Albert Harkness, D. W. Hoyt, 
E. H. Howard, Merrick Lyon, T. J. Morgan, L. H. Meader, 
Joseph E. Mowry, W. T. Peck, G. E. Church, L. W. Russell, 
T. B. Stockwell, J. M. Sawin, H. S. Tarbell, W. E. Wilson, G. A. 
Littlefield, A. T. Pease, J. M. Nye, W. N. Ackley. 

Connecticut: Henry Barnard, F. F. Barrows, J. A. Graves, 
C. D. Hine, W. I. Twitchell, N. L. Bishop, 8S. T. Dutton, J. D. 
Bartley, C. F. Carroll, L. L. Camp, D. N. Camp, H. M. Harring- 
ton, B. G. Northrop, Charles Northend. 

A. W. Edson, Jersey City, N. J.; H. P. Warren, Albany, 
N. Y.; T. M. Balliet, Reading, Pa. ; John Eaton, Marietta, O. ; 
W. S. Montgomery, Washington, D. C. 

Councillors—J. W. Patterson, New Hampshire; H. B. Sprague, 
California; J. L. Barrell, Francis Coggswell, M. G. Daniell, J. G. 
Edgerley, F. A. Hill, Jobn Kneeland, W. A. Lambert, W. A. 
Mowry, A. P. Marble, B, F. Tweed, G. A. Walton, A. E. Winship, 
Massachusetts; A. J. Manchester, Rhode Island. 

President Hall briefly returned thanks for the honor conferred 
upon him and for the renewed eonfidence ;which it indicated, and 
the morning session closed, 


respect his owt 


EVENING SESSION. 


The opera house orchestra gave another fine concert from 7.30 
till 8. Following this was an address by Rev. O. P. Gifford, of 
Boston, his subject being ‘‘ Making the Most of Life.”’ It was a 
fresh and timely presentation of the duties we owe to ourselves and 
to our fellow-citizens. 

General T. J. Morgan, of Rhode Island, chairman of committee, 
presented the following resolutions : 

tesolved, That we hail with satisfaction the steady growth of public 
sentiment in behalf of a higher professional training of school teachers 
and superintendents, and the development of normal schools, training 
schools, chairs of pedagogy, teachers’ institutes, educational litera- 
ture, books and periodicals, teachers’ reading circles, and other aids to 


professional efficiency. 
That we regard the substitution of the town system for the district 
system as an urgent necessity, in order to secure a just, efficient, eco- 


nomic administration of the schools. 
That wisely framed, faithfully executed compulsory laws, bringing 
all children of school age, not otherwise provided for, under common 
school instruction, are a necessary and beneficent element ofa system 
which seeks to prepare all for a 
That, in order to more fully equalize the burden of school taxation, 
to inerease the efficiency of the school system, to bring the advantages 
of a higher education within the reach of a larger number, we recog- 
nize the necessity of free textbooks, and we rejoice in the advance step 
taken by Massachusetts in giving to the world the first example of a 
truly free public school system. 

A resolution of thanks to committees, cities, transportation com- 
panies, ete., was adopted. 


Fourtn Day—Fripay, Jury 8. 


Following the opening exercises, which consisted of sing- 
ing by the male quartette, prayer by Rev. F. G. McFarlan, 
and singing by the audience, Hon. E. C. Carrigan, of 
Massachusetts, in behalf of the special committee ap- 
pointed last year upon the question of “ Federal Aid to 
Education,” introduced a resolution renewing the request 
to Congress to pass some efficient law on the subject. 
The resolution was advocated by W. S. Montgomery, 
a supervisor of schools in Washington, D.C. He drew 
a dark picture of the dense ignorance of the masses in the 
rural districts of the South, and insisted that the only 
remedy is in Federal aid. The resolution was adopted. 
The rest of the session was oceupied by the reading of 
the several papers announced on the program, the first of 
which was,— 


Free Text Books ; by Supt. Thomas Emerson, of New- 
ton, Mass. 


This was an exhaustive treatment of the subject under consider- 
ation, the delivery taking an hour’s time. 

The speaker opened with a review, showing the present status of 
legislation in regard to free textbooks in the several states. There 
are twenty states that have not yet made any provision for free 
textbooks even for indigent children. In seven there are permissive 
laws, allowing the cities and towns at their option to furnish free 
textbooks, and as a rule they doit. The first city in the country 
to furnish free textbooks was Philadelphia. This it did by a special 
act of legislation in 1818, showing an unbroken record of nearly 
seventy years during which it has continued the system. The first 
state to pass a permissive law on the subject was Maine. In but 
one state, however, is there a compulsory law, and that is Massa- 
chusetts. This state compels every city and town to furnish free 
textbooks to all pupils of the public schools. The first state to 
compile, make, publish, and distribute its school textbooks is the 
state of California. Success has attended the practical working of 
the system in the several states in which it has been in operation. 
The testimony from all quarters is strongly in its favor; no city, 
town, or district that has once adopted the system having abandoned 
it. In Massachusetts the testimony is almost universal in its favor. 
The most pronounced testimony in its favor is that of Boston, whose 
school committee opposed the law from its inception to its engross- 
ment, but who now indorse it in the strongest terms, conceding to 
it all the advantages which its friends have claimed for it. 

In brief, the incorporation of such a law into a school system 
saves time, secures better classification, is economical, cultivates a 
respect for public property, secures uniformity, better books and 
appliances, increases attendance, and removes class distinction. 


ELeEMENTs Or A LiperAL Epucation; 
of Phillips-Exeter Academy. 


Education is a process of self-estrangement, through self-activity, 
and the goal is good will, rational freedom. ‘The first seven years 
of life should be devoted chiefly to bodily growth; the next seven 
to developing the senses; the third to mental discipline; and the 
university to the mastering of ideas, high scholarship, and manly 
training. All liberal education must be gotten in private schools. 
Public schools cannot furnish it. No meager report can give any 
idea of the profound thought, terse statement, forceful utterance 
and suggestiveness of this admirable address. : 


THe ScnHoot AND THE CiTIzEN ; by Supt. A. M. Ed- 
wards, of Lewiston, Me. 


The speaker said : I will briefly call your attention to only three 
considerations : 

1. Health. Society demands a better 

2. Morals. The best interests of the 
moral sentiment. 

3. Citizenship. A government of the people, for the 
by the people demands of its citizens a thorough knowl 
— responsibilities. 

nly where there is a perfect physical development is i possi 

to reach the highest mental and eel foe a When = 
and all school officials have learned that the supreme object of our 
education is the development in the child of the qualities that will 
make him a healthy and useful citizen, and not a ** school phenom- 
enon,” a great advancement will surely follow. Then our systems 
of teaching will be reconstructed, the useful given its proper place 
and the ornamental will be placed where it belongs, among what is 
of minor importance. Manual training has come to stay, not 
mane Sen } trains the eye, the hand, and the brain, but be- 
cause i ves firmness ibili urance 

—_— PB ag » power, flexibility, and end to the 

Those who claim that mental training is the sole obj 
ueation, and would intrust moral race 
church influences, apparently forget that the best part of the char- 
acter-forming period of a child’s life is spent in the schoolroom 
However much the church and home may accomplish, their work 
should be supplemented by the public school. The morality so es- 
sential to character may be taught without offence to any reasonable 
parent, whatever his religion: Our school should not hesitate to 


by W. I. Scott, 


physical development. 
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teach the duties of life, 


The number of priceless privileges epjoyed and exercised by every 
Awmerican citizen carry with them obligations of the gravest import. 
That these obligations may be intelligently met and manfully dis- 
charged, a knowledge of civic relations and duties is required, 
The education of our fathers, fifty, sixty, and seventy years ago 
answered very well the needs of those days; but yet, while we re- 
fer with gratitude to our many inherited blessings, we should not 
forget that the present age differs from that of our fathers. As our 
opportunities have been enlarged many fold, so our responsibilities 
have correspondingly increased. It is, therefore, not merely a 

rivilege, but also a duty that each individual owes to himself and 
bis country, to acquire a knowledge of civil affairs, and to under- 
stand something of the obligations resting upon him and society. 

During a discussion of the above paper, Mr. Carrigan said : 

To provide for the common defence and to promote the general 
welfare of the country, it is all important to maintain the highest 
standard of popular education. This was recognized by the col- 
onies as early as 1642 and 1647, when education by ordinance was made 
universal and free. New England. from the first, had demon- 
strated the importance of an educated citizenship, and had Virginia 
followed Jefferson in his plan for universal primary and secondary 
education there would have been no civil war, no national procla- 
mation to free the slave. While the slave was freed from physical 
bondage, the same class, to a great degree, were in the most abject 
condition of mental slavery. The danger of the country to-day is 
not from a foreign foe, but from the 6,000,000 and more persons 
who are unable to read and write. It is now the imperative duty of 
the government to provide for the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty to posterity by aiding in the establishment of 
schools for illiterates. Massachusetts has at last taken the lead in 
the crusade against illiteracy, by the enactment of a mandatory 
statute which compels the attendance of illiterate minors at evening 
schools. This act should be passed by every state, as no person, 
foreign or native born, should be permitted to pass through his 
minority without at least the reading and writing qualifications for 
citizenship. 

Necrology Report. 
The Committee on Necrology then submitted the report, refer- 
ring with appropriate remarks to the two members who had passed 
away during the year just closed,—Rev. J. E. Vose, principal of 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., who died May 3, 1887, and 
Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., who died June 17, 1887. 
Federal Aid. 


Following a resolution upon federal aid, President Hall called 
upon Mr. W. S. Montgomery, supervisor of schools in Washington, 
D. C., to favor the institute with his views on the question. Mr. 
Montgomery replied in an address, giving his views from the stand- 
point of a Southerner and a colored man. He said : 

The evils complained of are not hemmed in by any narrow geo- 
graphical lines, but are as widespread as the national domain. The 
burden is a national one, but presses most heavily and crushingly 
on the South. In spite of what has been said and written, the ap- 
palling aspect of the case is but dimly seen and slightly felt by the 
other sections. The South has done nobly, considering how shat- 
tered she was politically, socially, industrially, and financially after 
the rebellion. By word and deed such men as Orr of Georgia, 
Thompson of South Carolina, Farr and Buchanan of Virginia, have 
labored fur the cause. Notwithstanding an educational tax in the 
South equal to and greater than that levied by many states in the 
North; in spite of the millions contributed by religious denomi- 
nations of the North; in spite of the Peabody Fund, which has 
blessed thousands, white and black alike, the growth of illiteracy 
is still on the increase. ‘The children are not enrolled in her schools 
because,—(1) There are but few buildings ; (2) The supply of 
good teachers is limited ; (3) The poverty of the people is great ; 
(4) The grand reason is the want of money. 

When the fact is known that these men, whose minds are envel- 
oped in the darkest ignorance, are called to sit upon juries, to de- 
cide upon the life, death, and property of their fellow-citizens, the 
duty of fitting them for an intelligent discharge of these responsible 
positions becomes yet more imperative. 

A resolution favoring tenure of office, introduced by Mr. Carrigan, 
was adopted. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 


There were nearly eight hundred teachers in attendance during 
the week, and every visitor had good reason to be pleased with the 
entertainment provided and reception accorded them in the Queen 
City. Great enthusiasm was expressed over the natural attractions 
of Lake Champlain and the various pleasure resorts in the vicinity. 
Hundreds of teachers availed themselves of delightful excursions, 
visiting Ausable Chasm, Cedar Beach, Fort Ticonderoga, Lake 
George, and other points of interest reached by the steamers Ver- 
mont and Williams. A large party of teachers also made a trip to 
Providence Island on the steamer Reindeer of the Grand Isle Steam- 
boat Company. One of the best excursions of the week was to the 
famous marble quarries at Proctor, which was made on a special train 
furnished by the Central Vermont management. The excursionists 
were met at the train by ex-Governor Proctor, president of the Ver- 
mont Marble Company, who received the teachers with a band of 
music and handsomely entertained them. 


THE KEY-STONE STATE. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS FROM PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 


Tuirty-Tmirp ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association opened at Clear- 
field, on July 5, with prayer by Rev. Mr. McKinley, of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Addresses of Welcome. 


Addresses of welcome were delivered by Supt. Matt. Savage, of 
Clearfield County; Thomas H. Esq., and ex-United 
States Senator Vv m. A. Wallace, of Clearfield. 

Mr. Savage said: Considering that this Association comprised the 
representative schoolmen of our great state,—men whose lives are 
interwoven with the development of the public school system, and 
from whose promptings have emanated most of the needed legisla- 
tion of the past thirty years, your presence here is regarded with 
evident satisfaction and grateful appreciation. It is eminently 
fitting that this Association should meet in Clearfield, since it will 
be remembered that while the public school system was in its forma- 
tive period the gubernatorial chair was honored by a Clearfield 
statesman,—one who, with Stevens and Barrowes, was willing to 
sacrifice personal and _ political prospects for the establishment and 
perpetuation of what has since grown to be the crowning system of 
the centuries. 

Mr. Murray called attention to the fact that the first superintend- 
ent of the county in 1859 reported but three school buildings in the 


, county fit for use; now there are 200 fit, and only one log house 


“* te remind us of pioneer work,”’ Two of our citizens have give” 
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enduring value to a portion of their wealth by erecting temples of 
learning and dedicating them to the common schools. These men 
caught a little of the spirit of Thaddeus Stevens, when, in the great 
battle for free schools, which he waged over fifty years ago in the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, he exclaimed : “‘ If I owned the whole moun- 
tain of Ophir, I would scatter its yellow dust upon the human intellect 
until, if there be one fertilizing property in it, every young idea 
would shoot forth with overshadowing luxuriance.”” We ask,—(1) 
Increased state aid. (2) Provision for special training in all the 
departments of skilled labor. (3) Enlarged facilities for the study 
of those social and economic questions which are now so crowding 
themselves upon public attention that they must be met and grap- 
pled with. 

Senator Wallace joined in the welcome already extended, and 
bore testimony to the fact that the Association has already wielded 
a great influence in shaping legislation. ‘‘I have seen it grow,”’ 
said he; “‘ I have felt its aid in my experience as a legislator.’ 
Its work is not yet done. It must continue to mold the thought 
and sentiment of our citizens, for the opinions of the people become 
the laws of the land. The strength of the state is not her territory 
or her wealth, bat her people. As population increases, there 
comes need for increased intelligence,—and there must come to our 
people this necessary intelligence, or ruin. Intelligence does not, 
however,increase with the population. In 1880 there were in the coun- 
try 2,000,000 voters,—one fifth of the whole,—who could not write ; 
and of the school population there are 7,000,000 who do not know 
the English alphabet. We should have a constitutional amendment 
that, five years after its adoption, would prohibit any man from 
voting unless he could read and write. Elevate the man, and you 
will raise the government. This will give you a government intel- 
ligent and magnificent. 

Prin. E. Oram Lyte, of Millersville, replied: We have reason to 
congratulate ourselves in the fact that, since our last meeting, 
Pennsylvania has taken a long step in advance of the position 
which she formerly held. One month has been added to the school 
term, and the appropriation for schools has increased half a million 
dollars. This is due largely to the work of the Association. We 
trust that this meeting will not be less fruitful in its results than 
its predecessors, and that the schools of this great state will receive 
a new impetus onward, and we go down from Clearfield with 
clearer ideas of our duties and greater enthusiasm for our work. 


President's Address. 


The president of the Association, Supt. James M. Coughlin, of 
Luzerne County, delivered his inaugural address on “‘ The Relation 
of Common School Training to Labor, and Labor as a Valuable 
Means of Education.’’ The labor question is the problem of the 
day. Man in the fullness of his capabilities is not a dependent 
creature; with proper training and fair opportunities he is self- 
supporting. Labor should be made skilled. If possible, let us 
pledge ourselves to better the condition of the masses through edu- 
eation, manual and intellectual. Education that is worthy the 
name will aid a man to overcome circumstances, and he who feels 
the consciousness of his personal power within him, who has confi- 
dence in the skill of his own hands, and knows the power of his 
mind to direct it, can go forth into the world to labor, to conquer, 
and to win. Education must fit the individual for his life work 
and make him self-helpful. 


Should Superintendents Have Commissioned Assistants. 


Prin. James J. H. Hamilton, of Osceola Mills, then considered 
the subject, ‘‘ Should Superintendents have Commissioned Assist- 
ants ?’’ He said, no school system can produce the best results of 
which it is capable without the most thorough supervision, any 
more than can a tree yield the most luscious fruit in the greatest 
abundance without the most careful cultivation. The public 
schools of Pennsylvania cannot receive this at present as the num- 
ber of schools in the state averages more than three hundred to 
each county, while the average school term is less than seven 
months. AJl work needs supervision; this is especially true when 
the different parts are performed by different persons, and is 
doubly important in our schools where, as yet, the larger part of our 
labor is unskilled. Our schools are seldom visited oftener than 
once a year, while the report of the superintendent of public in- 
struction tells us that last year there were in the state 1,326 schools 
which were not visited at all. The time spent in each,—one or 
two hours,—is too short to be of practical benefit to either teacher 
or school, What manufactory, passing through the transition pe- 
riod from unskilled to skilled labor, could exist for a year if the 
workmen were visited but once in that time by their superintend- 
ents? We should have an additional force of inspectors who shall 
be subordinate to the county superintendent. The county should 
be divided into districts of about forty schools each, with an in- 
spector for each district, and by these assistants the superintendent 
be euabled to reach every school in the county regularly every 
month, 

Discussion. 

In the discussion which followed, Supt. Charles Lose, of Lycom- 
ing County, said that in his county there are fifty schools in which 
grammar is not taught, seventy in which there is no instruction in 
history, and half of the schools did not fulfill the uirements of 
the new law in regard to physiology. This is the result of our sys- 
tem of supervision which gives the superintendent about thirty 
minutes in which to listen to each teacher’s teaching. The farthest 
school in the county is seventy miles from his home. If hé had an 
assistant for each forty schools, he thought the efficiency of the 
schools would be increased one hundred per cent. 

Teaching of Drawing. 

The next ‘subject discussed was by D. R. Augsburg, Kutztown, 
** How Should Drawing be Taught ?’’ The eye should be trained 
as wellasthe mind. Our people use their eyes very little. We do 
not see things in their proper relation. Drawing is classed too 
much with the fine arts. It is preéminently a perceptive study. 
The copying method has many excellences, but it takes away orig- 
inality. In teaching drawing a teacher should not confine himself 
to one method. 

Mr. Samuels, of Philadelphia, thought that for shading and per- 
spective, the ellipse, with the relation of its transverse and conjugate 
axes, and the cylinder should be used and studied. 


Examinations in Graded Schools. 

Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie, then read a paper on the subject, 
‘* What is the Object of Examinations in Graded Schools ?”’ 
Some loudly proclaim that examinations should be divorced from 
the public schools. Many mistake means for ends, and treat pupils 
as masses and ignore individuality. Close classification is not a 
— of the common schools, but an exotic derived from the 

igher institutions of learning. Educational classification requires 
the teacher to study the child before applying the methods. “ewe 
inations of pupils must be subordinate to education, serving only as 
a factor. 

Discussion. 

The subject was further discussed later on by Principal A. W. 
Potter, Wilkesbarre. There are three methods of determining 
whether pupils are prepared for promotion: 1. On the knowledge 
and judgment of the pupil’s knowledge and ability. 2. By exam- 
ination, 3, By combining examination and the year’s work, If 


promotion were put in the hands of the teachers, the tendency 
would be to eventually ungrade the schools. Examinations should 
be written. ‘* What an eye-opener are written examinations where 
teachers do too much talking and pupils too little,”’ says Dr. White. 
The woeful complaints against the racks of torture, the Procustean 
bed upon which the public school ecbildren of the land were about 
to be laid, is indeed heartrending. A certain professional paper 
quotes, and indorses, a non-professional paper in speaking of final 
examinations as ‘‘so many sharp hooks that are drawn backward 
and forward through the lacerated fibres of the mind.’’ A dys- 
peptic editor, an ultraist of the new school, hears of a case of a 
nervous and excitable child, one who worries over little things, and 
who through hard study,—study too great for her, at least in quan- 
tity,—one who is a mental invalid; from such a case he proceeds to 
rejudge and proscribe the whole system. But, says an educator, 
or one authentic case of permanent injury to the health of the 
schoolboy or girl from too much mental exercise there are twenty 
examples of scholars who suffer from idleness or inaction! We 
would not, however, make the examination the sole test of ability for 
doing next year’s work. 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, said, ‘‘ More injury comes 
from too little study than from too much; there are more brains 
rotting away than burning.’’ He thought the objects of examina- 
tion to be three: 1. To stimulate study in the indolent. 2. To 
stimulate intelligent study in all. 3. To retain pupils at school. 
Supt. T. W. Bevan added another,—to place pupils where they 
a o the best work, and would promote on probation of thirty 
ays. 
Superintendent Harmon wonld put as much of the power of ex- 
amination as possible into the hands of the teacher in charge. 
Professor Noetling said the editor of a newspaper once said, that 
if the circulation of his journal were doubled he could make a paper. 
A Pittsburg contemporary replied, that circulation would not make 
a paper. ‘lo make a paper, it must have a head; to have a head, 
there must be a man. It is not the method of the examination, but 
the man behind it. Examinations will be a failure as long as they 
are conducted by men incapable for the work. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


The Association convened, and spent two hours in deciding the 
all-important question as to where to hold the next annual meeting 
of the Association. It was finally agreed to meet in Scranton. 


wounty Institutes. 


Prof. John S. Daniel, of Alleghemy, then read a paper on 
** County Institutes.’ There are several kinds of institutes,—-that 
which continues in session four or five weeks and is graded, each 
division being under a special instructor, and the ordinary institute 
of four days. The talent in these is of a high order, and they are 
designed to inculcate correct views of education and a love for educa- 
tional work. Both institutes should survive as each is fittest in its own 
place. The annual county institute has not served its day, yet it is 
a failure. Its purpose is to make teachers systematic, cause them 
to study the principles of their work, to study their children, to 
love theirs,—the noblest calling. But the time of these institutes is 
too short to give the necessary drills. The instruction given comes 
in educational showers, and a shower may fall on a duck’s back for 
a month without wetting the duck. Institute instructors should be 
licensed by a state board of regents, withont whose license no one 
should be permitted to appear before an institute as an instructor. 

Supt. B. E. James, of Susquehanna County, opposed the pro- 
ie board of regents, and said that it would receive but little 
support in Pennsylvania. A large number of our teachers come to 
their work without training, and these must be instructed in the 
philosophy and principles of education. The county institute must 
do this. In the speaker's county the best results have been attained 
by grading the institute, and placing each grade under a special in- 
structor. He would thus spend the forenoon of each day, and in 
the afternoon would have all the teachers meet in general session 
He favored the formation of a directors’ organization, officered by 
their own number, in connection with the institute, 


Resources of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. D. J. Waller, of Bloomsburg, read a paper on ‘‘ The Re- 
sources and Industries of Pennsylvania.’’ he keystone of the 
arch of the Atlantic States, binding together the East and the West 
by extending from the Atlanti¢ seaboard to the Mississippi Valley, 
opening on the great lakes, and pouring her waters into the lakes, 
the Mississippi and Gulf, and into the Atlantic, her position is not 
the least of Pennsylvania’s resources. In 1880 the value of her 
farms was nearly a thousand million dollars. She stood first in the 
production of rye, second in potatoes, buckwheat, and butter, and 
third in tobacco. The variety of the products gives the farmers 
the assurance of at least a living each year. She also stands first 
in production of iron, nickel, and cement, coal and petroleum. It 
is estimated that the anthracite coal averages 1530 feet in depth 
and contains a supply of 304,000,000 tons. Last year the state 
mined nearly forty-five per cent. of all bituminous coal produced 
in the United States. But her greatest wealth is her population, — 
consisting of German, Scotch, Irish, and Yankees. Her people 
read more periodicals than those of any other state in the Union. 
One-fifth of her population is foreign; these are often ignorant of 
the principles of our government. ‘They must be educated. There 
are now 146,000 persons over ten years of age who cannot read. 
Last year we spent $9,800,000 for public schools, but this is not 
nearly commensurate to our resources or our needs. What have 
the statistics we have given to do with education ? Italy farms as 
she did two thousand years ago; education has enabled us to im- 
prove our methods and our machinery, and to thus vary our re- 
sources and improve our population and increase our intelligence. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


What Shall We Drink ? 

Dr. D. T. Riley, Lewiston, read a paper on ‘‘ What Shall We 
Drink ?’’? The Doctor held that the only safe and harmless drink 
is water that has been either filtered or boiled ; that typhoid fever is 
contracted not by breathing, but by drinking typhoid germs in im- 
pure water; that these germs may lie dormant in the system for 
months before they become active and produce disease. For this 
reason and others no one should drink water unless it is previously 
filtered. ‘Tea and coffee were held to be injurious. Especially was 
tea condemned as the cause of many nervous diseases. No alcoholic 
stimulant should ever be taken. 


Practical and Scientific Physiology 
was discussed by Prof. Thomas H. Dinsmore, Emporia, Kan., and 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Mr. Dinsmore said, to teach physiology so as to make it practical, 
1. There must be careful preparation. 2. The subject must be 
presented by illustrations. 3. Comparative physiology must be 
taught by dissection. ; 

The pupils will have a far clearer and more correct conception of 
the heart if that organ, of a lower animal, is taken and dissected. 
Are the semilunar valves of the same size? The pupils will best 


learn by dissection, ‘Thus they can learn also whether the arteries 
and the veins are of the same size. ‘There is no way of teaching 


the effects of alcohol so effectually and with such good results as by 
experiments. 

Mr. Dinsmore explained the making of a simple apparatus for 
testing the presence of alcohol in wine, beer, cider, etc. The whole 
apparatus costs not more than ten cents : 

1. Make a spirit lamp, as follows: Take an ordinary ink bottle 
and, instead of a cork, insert a small shell through which a small 
hole has been drilled. 

2. Take two ordinary bottles of convenient size, one of them 
having a wide mouth. 

3. Heat a piece of glass tubing, bend it near one end, and put that 
end through the cork of the small mouthed bottle, having first put 
some wine in it. Again bend the tube, this time near the middle, 
until it appears like this, Fill the large-mouthed 
bottle with ice water, and allow the U shaped part of the tube to 
become submerged in it. Then place the lamp under the bottle 
containing the wive, and heat it to 180° Fahr. The alcohol ina 
gaseous state will then pass through the tube, become condensed 
while passing through the ice-water, and slowly drop from the end 
of the projecting tube. To prove it alcohol, apply a lighted match 
and it will burn with a blue tlame. 

Mrs. Hunt said: The individual is the unit. The elevation of 
the individual is the elevation of the nation. With the degradation 
of the individual the state goes down. “The destiny of your state is 
in your own hands. The time was fit for scientific physiology. 
The W. C. T. U. is the sponsor for this study. We want scient/fic 
temperance. It is the nature of alcohol in which we want our chil- 
dren instructed. Our civilization must destroy intemperance, or in- 
temperance will destroy our civilization. 


Reading, Elocution, Oratory. 


An interesting and excellent paper on ‘‘ Reading. Elocution, and 
Oratory’’ was read by Miss A. Lizzie Radford, of Reading. Some 
one has said that thought is the highest attribute of the human 
soul; but is not the power to control thought higher still? Read- 
ing takes the thought as it finds it. Punctuation-marks have no 
reference to time at all. Their sole use is to help the reader to get 
more easily the correct meaning of the writer. In conversation we 
are ourselves; in reading, we mast put ourselves in harmony with 
the author. Good conversation is a model for good reading. The 
object of sense reading is to give the thought in its highest signifi- 
cance and meaning. It appeals to the intellect. Reading will 
always be natural if the reader loses consciousness of self. It is 
impossible to express properly what we do not understand. We 
must therefore study closely, and analyze carefully, so as to thor- 
oughly understand, and must harmonize voice and manner with the 
sentiment. The great law of expression is harmony. 

Miss Julia A. Orum, of Philadelphia, differed from Miss Radford. 
She would put elocution away back of the schoolroom, in the 
nursery ; would not permit children to use ‘* baby talk,’’ but would 
have the youngest child speak as distinctly as possible, and not let 
children begin wrong. We cannot read the thoughts of others until 
we make them ours, 

Prof. S. 8S. Neff, of Philadelphia, said that reading comprises two 
branches of study,—(1) thought getting, (2) oral expression. We 
have been teaching the wrong subject, and teaching it in the wrong 
way. The thing to be taught is not oral expression, but thought- 
getting. 

Miss Partridge also advocated teaching thought-getting. We are 
seldom called upon to read aloud, therefore the lady advocated 
silent reading. ‘Ilo read intelligently, one must first acquire and 
absorb the thought to be expressed. Er nihilo nihil fit. 

Prin. A. B. Miller, of Warren, delivered an address in memory 
of the late Supt. C. D. Arird, of Warren County. 

Brief addresses were delivered by D. W. MeCurdy, Esq., Hon. 
John Patton, Hon. David L. Krebs, Dr. Atherton; and after the 
newly-elected president, Supt. Matt. Savage, of Clearfield County, 
was introduced, the Association adjourned to meet in Scranton 
next year. 


PEDAGOGY IN OHIO. 


REPRESENTATIVE TOPICS DISCUSSED BY REPRE. 
SENTATIVE MEN. 
Fortry-First ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


The Superintendents’ Section of the Ohio Teachers’ Association 
met at Akron, June 27, at 9.30 a. m., inthe Congregational Church, 
and was called to order by Reuben MeMellen, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Prayer was offered by Rev. Warner of Millers- 
burg. Supt. H. S. Dogget, of Hillsboro, president of the Super- 
intendents’ Séction, being absent, Supt. I. M. Clemens, of Ashta- 
bula, took the chair, and, while declining the responsibility of 
making an inaugural address, made some very timely and appropri- 
ate remarks on the work done by the Association during the forty 
years of its existence, referring to its organization at this place in 


1847, 
Township Supervision. 

The first paper of the day, by Supt. O. T. Corson, of Granville, 
was entitled ‘* Township Supervision.”’ 

He began with the quotation, ‘‘ Education is the one living foun- 
tain which must water every part of the social garden.’’ All public 
schools may be placed in one of two classes,—the graded schools of 
the cities and villages, and the ungraded schools of the country. 
It is admitted that the former are superior to the latter in educa- 
tional advantages, and it is agreed that their superiority is the re- 
sult of system and supervision. Supervision is a recognized neces- 
sity in everything, and what has been done for the city schools in 
this direction should also be done for the country schools. Three- 
fifths of the school children of Ohio are found in the country schools, 
and surely the majority should have privileges equal to those of the 
minority. Public sentiment is the force upon which we must de- 
pend, a force which politicians must heed. The majority of the 
people think township supervision a legal impossibility. This is 
an error. Township boards have full power to employ superin- 
tendents and to establish high schools. Place township organization 
under the management of one executive head, and soon the township 
high school will be seen all over the state. T he speaker gave an 
interesting account of the work in his township, showing the good 
effects of supervision. 

Discussion. 

Supt. W. Dunham, of Forgy, opened the discussion. The ques- 
tion is, How are country schools to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of supervision? The great obstacle is found in the township 
authorities themselves. Changes occur so frequently that super- 
vision does not have a reasonably fair opportunity to make itself 
felt. Its good effects cannot be seen in one year, or in two years, 
but when extended over the whole course. Our country schools 


{Continued on page 42.) 
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SHORTHAND writing and skill with the type-writer are 
the latest demands made upon the pupils of high schools 
theoretically, and in many instances shorthand writing is 


already taught. 

Ir certainly looks as though there was a reaction in 
favor of the marking system,—modified, of course, but sub- 
stantial and effective. The rejection of it has not always 
worked the reform which its opponents expected. 


WHEN one of the modern teachers talks of yards, in 
arithmetic, some scholar steps up and holds the yardstick 
before the class,and when it is of quarts, pints, gills, 
pecks, gallons, or feet, some pupil takes that measure and 
holds it before them. 


In Philadelphia there is in the superintendent’s office 
a very complete teachers’ library of psychology, pedagogy, 
history of education, methods, and general professional 
reading, provided from the appropriation for the superin- 
tendent’s office. There are already 1,700 volumes. 


Teacners’ libraries in the office of the superintend- 
ent, or in the building with his office, are coming to be 
quite an institution, and a good one it is. It does much 
for the mutual acquaintance of teachers among themselves 
as well as with the superintendent. 


Curicaco has done the wise thing in electing as assist- 
ant supervisors three of her grammar teachers, — Mr. 
Sabin, Mrs. Young, and Miss Lizzie Hartney. The Board 
of Education seem not to have had any other thought 
than the choice of these three assistant supervisors from 
among the teachers of the grammar schools, and they did 
a number of the principals, male and female, the honor 
of suggesting their fitness for the place. We believe 
that, more and more, supervisors and superintendents will 
be taken from the grammar principals, and in so doing 
there will be added harmony between teachers and super- 
intendents, civil service principles will be honored, and 
the schools benefited. 


Ir there be any grammar schoolroom in the country as 
highly blest with art adornments as the Douglas School 
of Chicago,—L. H. Block, principal,—we have yet to see it. 
The two sections of the upper class occupy adjacent front 
rooms with sliding doors, by means of which the two 
rooms are thrown into one. The pictures and other 
works of art are not only numerous, but beautiful and 
expensive, having cost many hundred dollars. This is 
one of the best portions of the city, and the parents de- 
light in having their children generous in their gifts to 
the school. Each room in the building has at least eight 
beautiful pictures, so that the rooms, as a whole, make 
quite an art gallery. 

Tur Chicago Tribune, one of the best-spirited papers 
in the West, has disappointed many of its friends by its 


attitude upon the Cook County Normal School. Not that 
it emphasizes the need of retrenchment,—not that it 
thinks the new salaries reasonable, but that it goes out of 
its way and discounts the advantages of professional train- 
ing. It is too late in the world’s history for any self- 
respecting man, least of all for any man so keenly alive 
to the spirit and need of the age as the editor of a leading 
metropolitan daily, to insinuate even that the best training 
is not essential for the best success in any profession, es- 


pecially that of teaching. 


Iv is an unusual proceeding for us to devote much 
of our space to the reports of educational meetings 


‘}held in the South. The departure is made this year, be- 


lieving that it will afford an additional source of interest 
and profit to our readers in all sections of the country, 
and also owing to the wide-spread and general awakening 
that the South is experiencing along educational lines. 
Perhaps some of our readers are not aware that North 
Carolina boasts of a teachers’ assembly second only to our 
great National Association in the number of its enrolled 
members. There were over 1,500 in attendance upon its 
last meeting, which was conducted with an energy worthy 
of emulation. 

The Arkansas report in our last issue, and the report of 
the North Carolina Teachers’ assembly in this issue, 
with the accounts of the meetings that have been 
held in Texas and Maryland, which we hope to present 
next week, form a symposium of Southern educational 
thought and opinion that#igespecially valuable to all stu- 
dents of education in the North. At these meetings are 
given representative opinions from representative men on 
representative topics. Consequently, faithful reports of 
the proceedings enable us to form a very fair idea of the 
educational status of various sections of the South. 
Having heard “ Federal Aid,” “‘ Moral Instruction in the 
Public Schools,” Civies,” Methods,” “ School Build- 
ings,” and other topics of general interest discussed by 
our edueators here in the North, it would be well for us 
to turn and see how our brethren in the South, so 
variously cireumstanced, discuss the same questions. We 
believe this contact with other thought will have a broad- 
ening, elevating tendency that will work many beneficial 
results. 


— 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 


A good work has been started in New York by Miss 
Emily 8S. Hanway, principal of the Primary Department 
of Grammar School No. 28, who has established a library, 
which also serves as a sort of reading-room and play-room 
for the young school children of her own and other 
schools. The library has proved to be a great safeguard 
for those children who would be playing in the street and 
learning the first lessons of vice, but for the reading-room, 
where, beside the books and papers, they could find stere- 
oscopic views, games, and other simple amusements. We 
wish we could see in every city or village the establish- 
ment of these “neighborhood” libraries and reading- 
rooms for the children and young people, to be constant 
sources of light, help, and inspiration at a time when such 
influences do the most in character-forming. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Burlington did herself grand in her reception to the 
educators of New England, and every appointment was 
first-class. They were not responsible for the weather, 
and no one could blame teachers for preferring the cool 
shade of the lawns and the airy apartments of the hotel to 
the Opera House ; but despite the weather the meetings 
were marked by a good spirit, and some of the wisest and 
best thoughts upon educational matters found expression. 
The best of feeling prevailed, and President Hall's ad- 
ministration of affairs was indorsed by a hearty and unan- 
imous reélection. It is hardly to be hoped that any 
other New England city will do as much by way of re- 
ception courtesies as Burlington, whose public-spirited 
citizens, lay and official, spared no pains in providing not 
only comfort but luxuries even, for their guests. It is 
a not altogether complimentary fact that the fraternity 
marshalls a much larger force when a popular resort like 
Fabyan’s, Newport, or Bar Harbor invites, than when a 


city like Burlington, a city of classic culture, social 


heartiness, and professional zeal invites. After a 
hard year’s work the teacher is pardonable, perhaps, if 
she seeks the mountains or the sea. President Hall had 
done most excellent preparatory work, and his adminis- 
trative skill in presiding was as marked as it had been 
in the making of a program and in the railroad arrange- 
ments. Those who remember the. rush and push, the 
hurry and worry of Bar Harbor, have only words of praise 
for the faultless preparations and cordial reception at 
Burlington. 


LET THE SCHOOLMASTER SUPERVISE. 


Supt. O. T. Bright, of Englewood, IIL, illustrates the 

wisdom of taking prominent teachers for school superin- 
tendents. Mr. Bright was until within two years one of 
the most distinguished of Chieago’s grammar school 
principals, being at the head of the Douglas School, ideal 
in its constituency, ideal in its management, discipline, 
and instruction. He had demonstrated by years of ex- 
perience that he could administer the affairs of a large 
district with loyalty, discretion, and faithfulness ; that he 
could arouse and make permanent the enthusiasm of his 
pupils ; that he could select teachers with discretion and 
command their loyalty unswervingly. When Englewood 
sought a man to supervise her school interests she had 
the wisdom to write this man, one of the leading teachers 
of this third largest city in the country, a city justly famed 
for its schools, to accept the position at a salary which 
could command his services. Other things being equal no 
man can supervise schools so well as the every way success- 
ful principal of a large grammar school. No other posi- 
tion so thoroughly develops all the qualifications for em- 
inence in supervision. 
Skilled school supervision is to be well nigh universal. It 
isin the air. There is no argument that can be produced 
against it. ‘There are no prejudices that can long stand 
in its way, even in the most conservatively hide-bound 
localities. The great need is to secure the men who can 
make supervision a uniform success. As things now are 
the most hopeful source of supply is in the grammar 
schools of the large cities. But this source cannot be 
made available until there is better pay for skilled super- 
vision. What a power the public schools of Massachu- 
setts might be made if there were the money at command 
that could place men like Barnes, Blackinton, Stone, 
Jones, or almost any other Boston master,—men like 
Southworth or Hayes of Somerville, Leland or Warren 
of Newton, or almost any prominent grammar master of 
the state, over districts of three or four towns, with posi- 
tion secured and salary sufficient! Supervision is inevit- 
able ; let us see to it that it is skilled supervision. The 
art of supervision is as important as the science. 


TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY. 


When we went to school,—how many years ago it was 
we dare not confess,—we found the study of American 
history one of the least interesting of the whole eurricu- 
lum. It was not presented to our minds in a philosophic 
method, but was a crude and. unsympathetic chronicle of 
wars and dry details of political events. Perhaps it was 
not remarkable that writers at that time did not give 
life to what they wrote about our country, for the true 
national spirit had not then been aroused. Americans 
were wont, it is true, to vaunt the greatness of their coun- 
try, and to make vague claims for its future, beyond the 
limits of reason. There were oceans of patriotie gush 
poured forth on the Fourth of July as it annually came 
around, but the lofty spirits who were. stirred by a rea- 
sonable sense of the real grandeur of America were few, 
and we may be sure that they did not write school text- 
books of American history. 

It was not until the great American conflict had purified 
the nation, and after peace had healed the wounds that 
the dire surgery of war had caused, that Americans rose 
to the true sense of the greatness of their nation. It was 
not even until years had passed after the war that the 
real national spirit was developed. Then, and not till 
then, were Americans ready to write their own early his- 
tory. Then the bloody details of the early Indian wars, 
of the grand Revolutionary War itself, were relegated to 
their proper place as details. Our young mind was tor- 
tured to retain the stories of campaigns that now may 
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well be left to the special student and weeded out of text- 
books for the young. 

When the Civil War had been fought, when America 
had shown its strength before the nations of Europe, when 
it was evident that the experiment of the Republic was a 
real success, then, and not till then, did thoughtful Amer- 
icans feel that substantial pride in their country which 
must lie at the basis of the highest sort of patriotism. 

Now we may take up the study of our national history 
in the philosophical spirit. We may subordinate the de- 
tails to principles. We may leave stories of campaigns to 
the specialist. We are at liberty to hand the Indians over 
to the ethnologist. In the early times to which we referred 
at the beginning of this article, it was a necessity to 
give attention to a small portion of America. Now it 
stretches from ocean to ocean, and the story that is to be 
told to our children cannot be confined to particulars re- 
lating to the original thirteen colonies, but must tell us 
something about thirty-eight sovereign states. There is a 
“reach” in the story that is now to be taught that there 
never was before, and this gives the historian the op- 
portunity to make his pages interesting. He gives us 
some philosophy. There is some chance to point out 
cause and effect, and there cannot be a narrowing down 
of the facts to those relating to a small part of the land. 

Peace, and not war, may be presented to our youth,— 
patriotism, not sectionalism. There is much more that 
might be said on this fruitful theme, but we must 
leave our readers to carry out the train of thought them- 
selves; perhaps we may be able to return to it at a 
future time. 


SCHOOL DECLAMATIONS. 


Our enterprising neighbor, the Boston Globe, has been 
taking a hand in matters educational by sending a circu- 
lar letter to people who may be supposed to have an 
opinion on the subject,—well-known people of the literary 
craft, and prominent members of the histrionic profession, 
—for the purpose of learning their views concerning dec- 
lamation in our schools, — their conduct and subject- 
matter. The opinions expressed as to proper methods to 
be used in this work, and the selections most valuable for 
the purpose, differ somewhat, but all agree that a good 
course of school declamations is productive of most excel- 
lent results. 

R. W. Gilder, editor of the Century, suggests passages 
from the speeches of Abraham Lincoln, and commends 
especially an extract from that delivered at Lewiston in 
1858, on the “ Declaration of Independence,” saying, “ I 
think it would be hard to find unbiblical language more 
full of truth and lofty pathos.” 

Senator John D. Long pronounces himself as heartily 
in favor of the old-fashioned school custom of “ speaking 
pieces,” for, if proper selections are made, it is not only 
declamation, but courage, patriotism, and all the other 
virtues, that may be taught. He would not be afraid of 
pieces in which the eagle spreads his wings, and would 
select from classical rather than ephemeral literature, and 
in humor only the finer touches, because every boy should 
be trained in high ideas and never to let himself or his 
audience down. 

Dear loving and lovable Mrs. Vincent, who has been so 
thoroughly identified with the splendid stock company of 
the Boston Museum for so many years, thinks much may 
be done by school declamations, though she fears that she 
is “ very old-fashioned,” and belongs “more to the past 
than to the present.”” When urged to name selections 
which she would recommend, she spoke of various ex- 
tracts from Shakespeare, Longfellow (she is extravagantly 
fond of “ Hiawatha”), Tennyson, Cowper, Gray, and 
Dickens,—all standard works. 

Emily A. Fifield would have much more committing to 
memory of extracts from the best English literature than 
is done nowadays. No child ever learned too much of 
Milton, or Shakespeare, or Scott, and a memory well 
stocked with such selections as “The Chambered “Nau- 
tilus” or Whittier’s “The Eternal Goodness ”’ will be a 
source of pleasure and comfort for a lifetime, will elevate 
the mind and strengthen the character. The pupil is too 
often allowed to make his own choice of a piece to speak 
from the current literature of the day, and new and 
striking, or humorous selections are sought, to interest 
and please the audience rather than to benefit the scholar. 


The key-note of the matter as it should be is struck in 
that last sentence. The objection urged to many a beauti- 
ful and valuable thing is that “ it isso old!” and of course, 
if exercises of this sort are designed only to amuse a mixed 
audience, something novel must be sought for the purpose. 
Shall a child, then, never learn “ Lycidas,” the “ Seven 
Ages of Man,” the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” 
the “ Psalm of Life,” the “ Vision of Sir Launfal,” and 
scores of other things which might be named, because, 
forsooth, his parents and grandparents, his uncles and 
aunts, and his big brothers and sisters, know them all and 
wish to hear the younger scion of the family recite “ some 
new thing”? Then this child’s education remains in- 
completed by just so much, and to save older people a 
trifling ennui he has lost that which would be of the 
greatest value to him. Such a thing should not be possi- 
ble, however, at least among people of sense and taste. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” and the gems of 
our literature should be handed down from generation to 
generation, like other precious heirlooms. The right- 
minded father should feel again his first fresh thrill of 
patriotism as he helps his boy to give Patrick Henry’s 
speech with the same spirit and fervor with which, years 
before, it had been endued for himself by some older per- 
son, just as he would appreciate his boy’s joy over the 
first jack-knife. And why should not the fond mother, 
who smiles with a secret, retrospective sympathy over her 
daughter’s delight at her first long-trained dress, recon- 
struct as well her old knightly and chivalrous ideals as 
she shares the girl’s dreams over the “ Idyls of the 
King ? 

By all means, then, let our children declaim and _ recite 
in their school days; for no better way has yet been 
found to teach them so many things of morals and man- 
ners, and facts even, while at the same time training 
their memory and taste, and. forming in them habits of 
modest self-possession, free from the self-consciousness 
which mars the bearing of so many. And as one of the 
most active means to the ends in view, let the children be 
sure of the hearty sympathy of their older relatives, 
teachers, and friends, in the delight with which they first 
make discovery, by this means, of facts, truths, and beau- 
ties, which others have already known for so long ; and 
let them be encouraged to believe that in this, as in some 
other things, the older the better ! 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Miss Louise Imogen Guiney will soon bring out a new volume 
of poems. 

— It is said that a wealthy editor of Boston has made provision 
in his will for a fund to establish a professorship of Practical Jour- 
nalism at Harvard College. 

— A Shakespeare prize for Chauncy-Hall School students has 
been founded by Miss Grace Ray Whitaker. The prize will be 
awarded annually, and a knowledge of twelve plays required. 

— An American girl, Miss Boddington, gained the Moncheles 
prize at Leipsic. The composer’s G minor concerto was the test 
piece. 

— Prof. Osear Faulhaber, the well-known head of the Language 
Department at Phillips-Exeter Academy, has gone to Oswego, 
N. Y., for the summer, to take charge of the German Department 
of Dr. Sauveur’s Summer School of Languages. 

— Supt. W. T. Leonard, of Milford, Mass., will spend the vaca- 
tion weeks at Abington, where he will prepare a full course of 
study for all his schools and will write a series of talks on Physi- 
ology for Primary and Grammar grades. 

— Well-known literary people in Philadelphia and Boston 
favor the formation of a Walt Whitman Society, the primary 
object of which will be to care for the poet during the rest of his 
life. Oliver Wendell Holmes and John Greenleaf Whittier have 
consented to become honorary members. This club also proposes 
to collect all the Whitman literature, and form a library of stand- 
ard literary works in all European languages. 

— The project of holding a Summer School of Physics at Har- 
vard College this season has been abandoned; but the apparatus 
designed for use in the “‘ forty-experiment course,’’ preparatory for 
admission to Harvard, will be shown to teachers or others at the 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory on July 19 and 20, and questions 
relating to the experiments will be answered. The same will be 
done for the “‘ sixty-experiment course ’’ on July 20. 

— At the recent annual exhibition of the Sherwin School, in this 
city, the scholars of the graduating class expressed their appreci- 
ation of the school and its able principal by contributing to the 
adornment of the school hall a finely executed portrait of their 
master, Mr. F. A. Morse. The picture was richly framed. The 
necessary expense of the gift suggests the thought that the parents 
were interested in it as well as the scholars, thus making it a tes- 


timonial of unusual value. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


A VILLAGE BEAUTY. 


She was a dainty little blonde, 
With witching, wayward glances, 
Quite captivating, to one fond 
Like me, of love romances. 


When first I saw her saucy face, 
My heart was filled with rapture, 
And when she bowed, her jaunty grace 
Completed quite my capture. 


Her wit, her merry laugh, her fun 
United to enchain me, 

And it was clear to any one 
That she did not disdain me. 


So through the long vacation in 
That village dull I tarried,— 

To learn at last that I had been 
Misled,—for she was married! 

It’s a wise father that knows his own child,—after the infants 
have been mixed up by mistake at a baby show. 

It is bad enough to have to live in a one-horse town, but life 
there is heavenly compared with existence in a wheelbarrow village. 

A long article is going the rounds of the papers headed ‘‘ What 
Drowns Swimmers.’’ We haven't had time yet to read the article, 
but we had always supposed that what usually drowned swimmers 
was water. 

The man who tries to do everything that people think he ought 
to do would save himself trouble if he would just begin by dying. 

‘* Trust thyself ’’ is a philosopher's advice, and good advice it is, 
too. Maybe no one else will, and an American citizen cannot be 
happy unless he gets trusted somewhere. 

** Concentration is the secret of strength,’’ says Emerson. Other- 
wise we should never have known, perhaps, of Mr. Emerson’s ad- 
venture with that hornet. 

Goethe said, ‘‘ We do not possess what we do not understand,”’ 
and the Keely motor stockholders are beginning to realize what 
Goethe meant. 

A Kentuckian has reached the ripe age of ninety-five without 
ever having uttered a pees oath. Can it be that they don’t 
have any mosquitoes in Kentucky ? 

It’s no use trying to convert to pessimism the young man who is 
going to be married next week. Wait a year. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Turner, one of the greatest landscape painters, was a barber's 
assistant in early life. 

— Three miles of bookcases, eighteen feet high, cannot hold the 
books of the British Museum. 

— Southey said he had read Spenser through about thirty times, 
and that he could not read Pope once. 

— The first lodge of Free Masons in America was established in 
Boston on the 30th of July, 1733, 

— The Swedes of Chicago propose to erect in that city a monu- 
ment to Linnwus, the famous botanist. 

— John Ruskin publishes his own writings. 
year are said to have been $20,000. 

— The first known circulating library is said to be that of St. 
Pamphilus of Csarea, who in 309 A. D. collected 30,000 volumes 


His profits last 


to lend out. 
— Wordsworth wrote his verses, laid them aside for weeks, then 


taking them up, frequently rewrote them a score of times, before 
he called them finished. 

— Socrates compared himself toa whetstone, which will not cut, 
but which readily enables other things to do so, for his productions 
served as models to other orators. 

— Henry Ward Beecher said of Peter Cooper: ‘* A manly man, 
who lived for his fellow-men. May God increase the procession of 
sych men! He will increase it. It is a tendency.” 

— The ‘‘ Song of the Shirt’’ first appeared in Punch, in 1844, 
and was Hood’s favorite piece of all his published compositions, 
though the ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs ’’ was perhaps more popular with the 
public. 

— Sir Pinshaw Manockjee Petit, the Parsee sheriff of Bombay, 
has “given more than $750,000 for educational and other philan- 
thropic purposes in that city, his latest gift being $75,000 to a 
woman’s college. 

— Tasso was often obliged to borrow a crown from a friend to 
pay for his month’s lodging. He has left us a pretty sonnet to his 
eat, in which he begs the light of her eyes to write by, being too 
poor to purchase a candle. 

— Jean Racine encountered much harsh criticism, which ren- 
dered him very unhappy. He told his son, in after years, that he 
suffered far more pain from the fault found with his productions 
than he ever experienced pleasure from their success. 

— The paper in the United States having the shortest name is 
the Au, a German weekly published in Milwaukee. That city also 
possesses the paper with the longest title. It is called Die Deutsche 
Amerikanische Gewerbe und Industrie Zeitung: Fortschritt der Zeit. 

— President Hopkins’ ideal of a college was ‘‘an institution 
where a young man, during the critical period of transition from 
boyhood to manhood, and even later, may have an opportunity to 
do for himself the best he can do; and also one that shall do for 
every such young man the best that can be done for him.” 


‘THAT DESERVING CASE.” 
Previously acknowledged, . ‘ ° 3. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designation of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shali, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Dante: A Sketcu or His Lire anp Works. By 
May Alden} Ward. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cloth, 74 x 53, 
303 pp. Price, 1.25. 

The life and works of Durante di Aldighieri degli Aldighieri 
(how thankfal we ought to be that his friends nicknamed him 
‘* Dante ’’ !) was so interwoven with his native and beloved city of 
Florence that the opening chapter of this sketch is very properly 
devoted to that town ; more especially to an account of the 
**Guelfs”’ and ‘‘ Ghibelline’’ quarrel and its results. The few 
facts which are known concerning Dante’s birth, ancestry, and 
education fill succeeding chapters ; and that which describes his 
first meeting with Beatrice and the ‘‘ new life ’’ which followed for 
him is vivid and full of feeling. That upon his marriage to Gemma 
is very sensible, and reminds one of the lines on ‘* Dante’s Wife,— 
From a Woman's Point of View,’ by Josefa Von Hoffinger, a 
translation of which, by E. H. Plumptre, appeared in the Quiver 
for June: 

The pang of parting like a keen dart came, 

And pierced thee with a wound invisible: 


Art brings her incense only to the fair, 
Virtue must wait her crown in heaven to wear. 


* E’en he, for whom thou didst thy burden bear, 
By not one word his love for thee revealed. 
His wajlings o’er his country all might hear; 
For thee those lips so eloquent were sealed ; 
And so on him and thee cold hearts cast blame, 
Not knowing silent grief brings worthiest fame. 


* Yes, thou brave woman, mother of his sons, 
Twas thine to know the weight of daily care; 
’Twas thine to understand those piteous tones, 
Thine much to suffer, all in silence bear; 
How great thy grief, thy woes how manifold, ” 
God only knows—of them no song hath told.” 


Dante’s political life, necessitating his registration in some one of 
the guilds of workmen (hence his name among the lists of physi- 
cians and apothecaries), is next deseribed, culminating in his 
election to the priorate, then the highest office of the city. Then 
follows his embassy to Rome, his proscription and his sentence to 
perpetual banishment on pain of being burned alive if ever found 
within the limits of the commune. So, at the age of thirty-seven, 
the poet found himself a homeless exile, almost a beggar. The ac- 
count of his subsequent wanderings and death at Ravenna is most 
graphic, and the concluding chapters give accounts of his principal 
works,— the Vita Nuova, Il Convito, De Monarchia, and other 
Latin works, and the Divine Comedy. The reader who has puz- 
zled over this last title will be interested to know that the adjective 
** Divine’? was added to Dante’s great work by posterity as a 
tribute of reverence. For two centuries the poem was known 
simply as The Comedy, then as The Comedy of the Divine Poet, 
until finally the epithet ‘‘ Divine’’ was gradually transferred from 
the poet to the poem; and in the early part of the sixteenth century 
an edition appeared entitled Divina Commedia, by which name it 
has since been universally known. The closing chapters on Dante’s 
fame, the 600th celebration of his birth in 1865, and an extensive 
bibliography, complete a well-written and most interesting volume. 
It is particularly recommended to those who like to know about the 
great poet without being able to devote much time to the study, as 
the volume contains, in small space, all that the ordinary reader 
cares to learn, and enough to waken his admiring appreciation for 
Dante. 


Tue Srory or By Henry Wellcome. 
Cloth, 744x5, 483 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.50, 


The story of Metlakahtla (Met-la-kaht-la) is the ‘‘ plain, un- 
varnished tale’’ of the work of Mr. William Duncan, a self-consti- 
tuted lay-missionary, among the Tsimsheans of British Columbia. 
Mr. Duncan was holding a lucrative position in a business house in 
England when he heard, through Captain (now Admiral) Prevost, 
of the horrible barbarism in which the natives of the Northern 
Pacific regions were sunk. He started at once for the field, under 
the auspices of the Church Missionary Society. He learned their 
language,—never before reduced to writing,—and then began a 
work among them, alone and unaided, which, for self-devotion and 
courage rivals that of the old Jesuit Fathers. The Tsimsheans 
consist of some of ‘‘ the most ferocious Indian tribes on the conti- 
nent, given up to constant warfare, notorious for treachery, canni- 
balism, and other hideous practices.’’ He educated them, taught 
them Christianity in the simplest possible manner, at the same time 
gradually introducing the arts of civilization, until within a single 
generation a marvelous transformation was effected,a work that stands 
almost without a’parallel in the history of missions. The village of 
Metlakahtla was founded by him, an industrious, self-supporting 
community of a thousand souls, with good houses, a church and 
school, and a model municipal government. The work has ex- 
tended, moreover, to surrounding tribes, and the whole of British 
= oy was in a fair way to have its native population civilized 

y the fruitful labors of this one earnest, devoted lay-missionary. 
Just at this point the English bishop of the diocese interfered, wish- 
ing to impose upon the simple Indians the full ceremonial of the 
Church, and failing in this, to claim a portion of their lands for 
the church. The consequence is that the whole town desire to 
leave British Columbia and move into Alaska, the border of which 
is only thirty miles away. They have sent Mr. Duncan to negotiate 
with our government for homestead land in the territory, and it is 
to be hoped that the importance of succoring the poor, oppressed 
Indians, and at the same time gaining several thousands self-sup- 
porting, thrifty settlers, whose influence would be most valuable on 
the still uncivilized tribes of that region. 

The story is as interesting as a novel, and makes one overlook, 
after a time, the extremely puzzling punctuation of the book, the 
most unique which we remember to have seen. 


Contes Tires prt Mo.iere. Par Alfred M. Cotte.|g 


(L’Avare.) New York: Wm. R. Jenkins. Paper, 754 x 5, 62 
PP. Price, 20 cents. 
rof. A. M. Cotte has arra a series of Contes Tirés de 
Moliére, on the same principle as Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
and the equal, perhaps, of those famous stories in taste and literary 
style. There are to be a number of these stories drawn from 
Molitre collected into one volume, and the first of these, the story 
of L’ Avare, is published separately in pamphlet form. This will 
be found an entertaining way of becoming acquainted with the 
characters and incidents of the great French dramatist, and an 
agreeable introduction to the reading of the comedy itaelf, 


A Wrex Away rrom Time. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. Cloth, 744x5, 349 pages. Price, $1.25. 

This is a book which every one will wish to take with them when 
they take their ‘‘ week away from time”’ in a vacation this season. 
The prologue has a charming description of Fair Harbor, the scene 
of the story, which is described as being situated at ‘‘ the elbow or 
‘crazy bone’” of Cape Cod, which Thoreau calls the bared and 
bended arm of Massachusetts. The mistress of the ‘‘ White House, 
and some of the principal characters, her visitors, are also intro- 
duced ; while the main part of the book isa description of their 
amusements for a week, a portion of which consists in the reading of 
a story by some member of the party each evening. These tales 
are delightful, and the little thread of a love story which serves to 
connect them slightly is like a fit and graceful setting for fine gems. 

It is said that the seven contributors to this book are Mrs. James 
T. Fields, Mrs. James Lodge and Mrs. George D. Howe, Mrs. 
Ellerton E, Pratt, Mre. Henry Whitman, Dr. Algernon Coolidge 
and Josiah P. Quincy. Mrs. Lodge wrote the charming prologue, 
and Mrs. Field the prelude. The book is having a great success, 
having already into its second edition. 


CiaAssics FOR CH1LpREN. A Third Reader. 328 pages ; 
7x5. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 55 cents. 

We have questioned, in some of the lower readers, whether Miss 
Stickney was not in advance of the teachers who must use this 
series. The name itself has, perhaps, contributed just a little to 
that query; but this third book, while being as beautiful and as 
classic as the others, is in perfect harmony with the methods which 
every intelligent teacher can use. Its adaptability to the teaching 
of the day is attended without any sacrifice of unique helps, valuable 
suggestions, or variety in devices. The book goes far to prove the 
wisdom of the methods and rapid advance in the lower books, and 
altogether is considerably in advance of the ordinary third-grade 
reader. We are much inclined to believe, — indeed, we know, — 
that if the work of the other books has been carefully done in their 
grades, this one can be easily read when reached. A distinctive 
feature of the book is the high character and quality of the articles, 
Miss Stickney having used selections adapted to the grade and at 
the same time standard in their quality. 


Tue Firaminco Fratuer. By Kirk Munroe. Cloth, 
255 pages; 4x5. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.00, 
The Flamingo Feather is the Jast volume in ‘‘ Harper’s Young 

People’’ series, and is a vivid story of early exploration in Florida, 
The young Réné de Veaux, who accompanies his uncle on his voyage 
of discovery to the New World, has en | stirring adventures with 
the Spaniards, the cruel Seminoles, and the gentle Alacluras, of 
whom he becomes a chief; but he always bears himself as wisely 
and bravely as a hero should, and the reader rejoices at his final 
return to France with riches and honor. 


Tuat most charming story The Old Mam’selle’s Se- 
cret, is published by the Lippincotts in their series of select novels, 
issued monthly. 


FRANKLIN SQuARE Sone Couiection (Vol. No. 4) 
has two hundred favorite songs and hymns. Paper covers, 50 
cents; boards, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


Ranp, McNatry, & Co. have issued indexed county 
and township maps for Utah, Louisiana, and Indian Territory. 
Their series of maps are invaluable for the traveler. 


CosettE, the second part of Les Miserables, is out in 
Wm. R. Jenkins’ fine American edition, The third volume, 
Marius, is well forward, and will be ready about Augast 15, while 
the other two volumes comprising the set will be published before 
October. Paper $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


Tue National Bureau of Education prints the speech 
of Sefior Don Matias Romero, Mexican Minister at Washington, 
given on the sixty-fifth birthday of Gen. U.S. Grant, which was 
celebrated at the Metropolitan M, E. Church, in Washington, 
April 25, 1887. 


Mr. Frank D. Miuuert, the well-known artist, has 
translated into English Count Leo Tolstoi’s powerful work, entitled 
Scenes from the Siege of Sebastopol. The translation is introduced 
by an interesting and instructive chapter on Toilstoi from the pen 
of W. D. Howells. The book, which contains a portrait of the 
famous Russian novelist, will be issued by Harper & Bros. 


Messrs. G. P. PurNam’s Sons announce among their 
first autumn publications: ‘‘ Decisive Battles Since Waterloo,’’ by 
Col. Thomas W. Knox; ‘‘ The Isle of the Princes, or, The Pleas- 
ures of Punkipo,’’ by Hon. Samuel S. Cox; ‘‘ The Life of George 
Washington,’’ by Edward Everett Hale; ‘‘ The Best Reading : 
A Classified Bibliography for Easy Reference’’; ‘‘ The Art of 
Conversation,’’ by Prof. 7, P. Mahaffy; and ‘‘ The Revolution in 
Tanner’s Lane,’’ by Mark Rutherford. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce for publication, on 
August 25, A Treatise on Plane Surveying, by Daniel Carhart, 
C.E. It will contain chapters on Chain Surveying, Compass and 
Transit ceeverng, Declination of the Needle, Laying Out and 
Dividing Land, Plane Table Surveying, Government Surveying, 
City Surveying (including the Principles of Leveling), Mine Sur- 
veying (including the Elements of Topography). 


Messrs. Houeuton, Mirrxin, & Co. issue their usual 
Midsummer Bulletin. A novel feature of this is the grouping of 
books especially adapted for certain localities. They give an invit- 
ing list for visitors to the ‘‘ Maine Woods, Lakes, and Seaport 
Towns,”’ ‘‘ The Isle of Shoals,’ ‘‘ The Massachusetts Sea Coast,” 
White Mountains,”’ ‘‘ The Adirondacks,”’ ‘‘ Portsmouth.” 
Concord,” *“‘Inland,”’ ‘‘ The British Provinces,’’ besides many 
short stories for general reading. It is surely a notable list of good 
books for summer,—good, indeed, for any and all seasons, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


uy 9 of Geography; by Frederick Maglott, A.M. Ada, Ohio: 
coins Thoughts ; by Mary 8. Claude ; price, 60 cents. Boston : 


D 

The Old Mam’selle’s Secret; translated from the Germ 

0 nes; by H. R : 
n Essay On Man; 

wor. mez oe y Alexander Pope ; price, 10 cents. New 
iy yo Rhetoric ; by Albert N. Raub, A.M., Ph.D. Philadelphia: 
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TEACHERS IN CONVENTION. 


OHIO. 
(Continued from page 39.) 


have not kept pace with the progress that has been made in town 
and city schools. But the leading educators are becoming more 
and more interested in this problem, and are exerting good influences 
over the country teachers. ‘There is much to be done with this 
class of teachers. We are convinced, but how are we to convince 
the patrons of the country schools ? Let the members of this Asso- 
ciation do missionary work and educate the people. d 

Mr. Pratt of Collamer gave an interesting account of the experi- 
ence of New London township, Huron County. 

Supt. Powell of Wadsworth, while favoring the general sentiment 
of the paper, did not believe the country schools to be as bad as 
represented, and thought they did some good things not done in the 
graded schools. 

Professor Loos of Dayton suggested that it would be well to con- 
vince the rural population that the proposed change is in the inter- 
est of economy as well as of better education. 

Dr. Hancock thought it doubtful whether, in our time, we shall 
be able to secure the desired end by leavening the great mass of 
ignorance, but that it must be secured by working from above down, — 
that is, through intelligent and patriotic legislators. Most of the 
country people think we have the best system of country schools in 
the world, and it is difficult to convince to the contrary. Twenty 

ears ago we were in advance of Indiana; now Indiana is ahead 
of Ohio. If we are to work through the Legislature, we must do it 
through some one else. There is a prejudice against us. 

Dr. Hinsdale of Cleveland had listened attentively, but had failed 
to hear anything said that went to the bottom of the subject. 
There is not that interest on the part of citizens in teachers, teach- 
ers’ associations, and institutes, that there was years ago. There 
is no other profession that has set its heart so strongly upon a de- 
sired end, and worked so earnestly for it with so small results. 

Dr. Ellis has faith as a grain of mustard seed in the satisfactory 
outcome of this matter. Less discussion and more consideration of 
‘* ways and means’’ would be better. Any plan that proceeds upon 
the presumption that our friends of the farming community are fools, 
will fail. As a Jast resort we come where we should have come 
first,—directly to the people. 1 have not found the farmers so 
strongly prejudiced against this move as I had anticipated. If we 
can get the people interested, we need not send a lobby to Columbus 
to accomplish our purpose. Go to the people as one of the people, 
interested in common with them in the good of the schools, 

Dr. Tappan said that we have worked too much at cross pur- 

We ought to be determined upon what is the best thing, 
and the best plan for securing it. ‘There is strong opposition to a 
change. ‘There is also a feeling as to economy. We have the best 
of the argument. We can have better schools for less money. <A. 
large part of the opposition comes from the men who are local 
directors in sub-districts in which there are but eight or ten voters. 
I would strike out those sub-districts and elect boards by a town- 
ship vote. ‘The idea of centralizing power is one of the strongest 
elements of opposition. The people feel that power should be dif- 
fused. It is a mistake to suppose that the teachers have no influ- 
ence. They do have power and influence with legislators. Let us 
not belittle our office and our influence. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


At the afternoon session the Chair announced the following com- 
mittee on ‘‘ Ways and Means’? for securing township organization : 
Heber Holbrook, R. W. Stevenson, Alston Ellis, Supt. Hartzler, 
W. W. Dunham. 

Examination of Teachers. 

Dr. John Hancock then read a paper on the ‘‘ Examination of 

Teachers.”’ 


He mentioned the current method of examination as a most con- 
spicuous example of ‘‘ how not to do it.’’ What comes of all this 
examining and reéxamining ? Are the teachers better prepared to 
teach ? Is their scholarship improved ? I think not. Our teach- 
ers are not only worried by the number of examinations, but by 
their character. The effect of these oft-repeated examinations is 
to dry up the heart blood of their ambition. He has no time for 
anything but poemeiee for the ever-recurring examination. The 
reading circle has done but little compared with what it would have 
done but for our system of examinations. ‘The influence of these 
examinations has reached our institutes and is squeezing the life 
out of them. In the first examination of a candidate the problem 
is twofold: (1) Has the caydidate the necessary scholarship ? (2) 
Has he other qualifications necessary for a successful teacher ? 
The written examination will pretty fully determine the first. 
Ibis should be thorough, Credit should be given for superior ex- 
cellence in specialties. Certificates should be graded on breadth of 
attainment as well as on proficiency in specified branches. I would 
have candidates examined in some literary or professional work at 
these examinations. A teacher is like a tree,—the moment he 
ceases to grow he dies. 

Discussion, 


The discussion of the paper was opened by Supt. A. B. Johnson. 
The provision of the law which touches the licensing of teachers is 
a vital one in the system. Theorists say that education is nine parts 
inspiration, There is no inspiration equal to that of the conscious- 
ness of a thorough preparation. Those who are really disposed to 
work do not mind the examinations. There is nothing in the cry 
of ‘‘no time for culture.’’ No class have more leisure than teach- 
ers. Let those persons who object to being reéxamined go before 
the state board to be licensed for life. Let them gain the undis- 
puted right to be teachers, We have it in our power to make the 
schools better. ‘‘ Better schools for more money’’ should be the 
motto of every board and superintendent, There is a period of 
drudgery in every successful life. ‘The teacher is no exception to 
this. He who would enter the law, the ministry, etc., must com- 
plete his professional education before he can enter. Not so with 
the teacher. He is permitted to enter the ranks and complete his 
preparation by working therein. 

— Hunt thought that examinations should test the teaching 

Supt. Thomas recommended issi 
prepare the that the state commissioner should 

Supt. A. ©. Duell remarked: We are iri i 
qualifications without giving professional pr 

Miss M. W. Sutherland had never been an examiner, but had 
been an examinee, and felt that she knew something about the sub- 
ject. Many teachers would not study if it were not for the recur- 
oak eumternations. She did not favor a wholesale renewing with- . 
at a examiner. Honesty and bravery are the prime qualifications 

Jr, Hancock closed the discussion, saying that h 
the examinations a source of power instead 
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July 14, 1887. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Work of Board of State School Examiners. 


Ilon. L. D. Brown then read a paper on “The Work of the 
Board of State School Examiners.”’ 


In 22 years they have issued 416 life certificates, and 235 ten-year 
certificates,—a total of 654, Lessthan three per cent. of the teach- 
ers of Ohio hold state certificates, and only two per cent. hold life 
certificates. As a school officer, my conclusions are: (1) There is 
no uniformity in the examinations conducted by county, city, and 
village boards; (2) Inferior applicants are never unable to produce 
testimonials of good character, fine scholarship, and remarkable 
suecess in the field of education; (3) Those who can answer ques- 
tions most readily and accurately are not always those who have 
been the most successful in the schoolroom; examinations do not 
always examine, 


Following the reading of the above paper, the Committee on 
Nomination reported as follows: Pres.—L. M. Clemens, Ashta- 
bula; Sec.—Samuel Major of Hillsboro. The report was adopted 
and accepted. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was conducted under the auspices of the Ohio 
Teachers’ Reading Circle; Mrs. D. L. Williams, of Delaware, pre- 
sided. The first exercise on the program was a song by the choir 
of the Congregational Church, which was rendered in an excellent 
manner. Prof. N. N. Glover, teacher of music in the Akron 
schools, followed with one of his magnificent bass solos, ‘‘O 
Brave Hearts, O True Hearts!’’ This so pleased the audience 
that they demanded an encore, which was given. Mrs. Williams 
then announced that Prof. A. H. Welsh, of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, had been invited to deliver the address of the evening, but was 
prevented from being present by a business engagement. The paper 
which he had prepared on the topic, ‘‘ Master Minds and Master 
Tieces,’’ was very satisfactorily delivered by Dr. Alston Ellis, of 
Sandusky. A brief abstract is here presented : 

Those whom public opinion selects to occupy the pre-eminent 
place in its esteem, and upon them confers the title of ‘‘ great,’’ 
differ from the rest in quantity, not in kind. Great men are not 
only the richest products, but also the best impersonations of their 
country and age. But there are two classes of great men,—great 
men of genius, and great men of talent. Genius invents and orig- 
inates; talent is executive power,—power to apply, develop, im- 
prove, to adapt means to ends. One is of the soul, the other of the 
understanding ; one is interior, the other exterior; one is product- 
ive, the other accumulative. No man is intuitively a scholar; be- 
hind every point of accomplishment is a great beam of endeavor. 
Many examples of the long time great writers have taken, even in 
small productions, were here given. Indeed, the whole history of 
literature shows in how large a measure genius is the capacity for 
concentration, hard work of intuition, hard work of reflection, and 
very much of it. The speaker paid a high compliment to the Ohio 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, and, going further, spoke as follows of 
the manner in which the great masters in literature should be read. 
To read with discernment is to create; to read without interroga- 
tion, without patient attempt to estimate and retain, is to be warped 
out of your own orbit. Consider the import of each illustration, 
argument, deduction, figure, its bearing upon the status or govern- 
ing purpose, style as related to the thought and personality behind 
it; the spirit of the writer. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


MORNING SEssION, JUNE 29. 


The opening session of the main body of the Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association was called to order by Supt. A. E, Jones, of Massillon, 
President elect Peaslee of Cincinnati being absent. Devotional ex- 
ercises were conducted by President Hartshorn of Mt. Union. 


The address of weleome delivered by Rev. E. K. Young, D.D., 
of Akron, was grand. His words went straight to the hearts and 
intellee's of the listening teachers. He placed the highest estimate 
upon the teachers’ work, classing it with the greatest and most 
powerful of the agencies for reforming and elevating mankind. 
His words were so encouraging and cheering that he at once won 
the heart of every listener. 

Dr. Thos, W. Harvey made the response in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Harvey has been connected with the organization since 
its birth, forty years ago. 

The speaker gave many statistics showing the enormous expansion 
and growth of the school system of Ohio,—a growth which has out- 
run the material growth of the state. The common sense of the 
people of Ohio has come to the assistance of the teachers. The 
people established the school system of Ohio, and there has never 
been a time when I doubted the ultimate triumph of the cause of 
education and the accomplishment of the aims of this Association. 
Millions have been spent on our schools,—and have the people be- 
come poorer? ‘They have not grown poorer, but richer, because 
of the intelligence of those who have gone out fromthe schools. 
The rich have not been made poorer, but the poor have been made 
richer. 

At the close of Dr. Harvey’s response, Gen, M. D. Leggett, of 
Cleveland, was introduced. Forty years ago, he said, there were 
no organized schools in the state. Strictly speaking, there were no 
free schools. In those days there was a strong prejadice against 
public schools, and private schools flourished. Many felt that their 
children would be contaminated by going into the public sehools. 
This Association has done a grand work in helping to revolutionize 
the condition of affairs. 

Following the remarks of Dr. Harvey, Supt. Jones announced 
the resignation of John B. Peasiee as president of the General As- 
sociation. ‘The resignation was accepted, and Dr. W. G. Williams, 
first vice-president, was elected to the place. 


The Functions of Grammar. 


Dr. Williams, having previously been notified of Mr. Peaslee’s 
resignation, and of the probable action of the Association, had pre- 
nme a paper on ‘‘ The Functions of Grammar,’’ which he then 
read. 

All educators agree that the first and chief aim in the first years 
of the pupil’s schoo! life should be to induct him into a knowledge 
of his mother-tongue. The old way was to put the child intoa 
grammar book and require him to learn it. That is not the present 
way. Language is not learned through the study of grammar. 
That is a subject too difficult for the child-mind. Language learn- 
ing ought to be a delight to children. The study of grammar is 
not so. It is one of the most abstruse and difficult in all the course. 
No one ever spoke his mother-tongue the better for all his drill in 
grammar. What children cannot comprehend they do not delight 
in; hence, most children hate grammar. 


Primary Instruction. 

After a five-minute recess, Miss Marie Jaeque, of Dayton, was 
introduced, and read a very satisfactory paper on ‘‘ Primary In- 
struction in Utopia and in Ohio.’’ It was very evident that Miss 
Jaeque had thoroughly studied the principles agen fe the theory 
and practice of primary work. She strack a hard blow at ‘‘ per 
eents.”’ in the primary grades. 


4 
AFTERNOON BESSION. 


The Committee on Nomination of Officers included the following : 
E. F. Moulton, R. W. Stevenson, Bettie A. Dutton, John Hancock, 
J.J. Burns, T. W. Harvey, A. B. Johnson, and E. T. Tappan. 
Committee on Communication between Teachers and Employers: E. B. 
Cox, H. N. Mertz, and M. R. Andrews. Committee on Necrology : 
Miss M. W. Sutherland, Prof. G. K. Kirkwood, J. P. Cummins. 
Committee on Resolutions: Prest. Chas. Saper, Dr. Venable, and 
Supt. Hartzler. 

The Ordinance of 1787. 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland, then discussed ‘‘ The Ordi- 
nance of 1787.’ 

The Ordinance for the government of the Northwest Territory is 
one of the ever-memorable documents that passed the doors of the 
old Congress. . . . . . What I shall have to say I shall distribute 
under three heads: (1) The principal series of events that led up to 
the ordinance; (2) Its salient features, with remarks upon its au- 
thorship; (3) The grander results flowing from its enactment. 

The nation that was spoken into existence by the Declaration of 
Independence was federal in territory as in everything else. The 
territories of the states constituted the territory of the United 
States. As Virginia put it in her remonstrance of 1789: ‘* The 
United States have no territory but in right of some one individual 
state inthe Union. The territory of each state, from time imme- 
morial, hath been fixed and determined by their respective charters, 
there being no other rule or criterion to judge by.’’ This was the 
criterion that gave us the boundary of 1783. The whole West 
from parallel thirty-one degrees north latitude to the lakes, and 
from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi, was claimed by the states of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. The division of the states into two 
groups of claimant and non-claimant states made the ultimate dis- 
position of the western lands an inevitable issue. The first solu- 
tion was brought forward by Maryland, Oct. 15, 1777, as an 
amendment to the Articles of Confederation: ‘‘ That the United 
States in Congress assembled shall have the sole and exclusive right 
and power to ascertain and fix the western boundary of such states 
as claim to extend to the Mississippi or South Sea, and lay out the 
land beyond the boundary, so ascertained, into separate and inde- 
pendent states, from time to time, as the numbers and circumstances 
of the people thereof may require.’’ This amendment failed, and 
in its room this prohibition upon Congress was adopted: ‘‘ No 
state shall be deprived of territory for the benefit of the United 
States.’ 

A resolution was adopted in 1780 advising or asking the claimant 
states to make a “‘ liberal surrender of.a portion of the territorial 
claims, since they cannot be preserved entire without endangering 
the stability of the general Confederacy ’’; that all lands so ceded 
should be held for the common interest and benefit, and should ul- 
timately be admitted into the Union as independent states. It was 
upon this line that the problem was worked out. The states made 
cessions, and Congress accepted them. These cessions formed the 
original public domain. It was a territory in which all the states 
had a common interest. It furnished subjects for legislation that 
were truly national; and it prepared the way for the Constitution. 
The happy effects of the cessions upon the states and upon the 
nation cannot be overestimated. 

The speaker then gave in order the provisions of the various 
articles of the ordinance. Article 3 contains words that should be 
emblazoned on the escutcheon of every American state: ‘‘ Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.”’ The five states formed out of this territory 
were admitted into the Union as follows: Ohio, 1803; Indiana, 
1816; Illinois, 1818; Michigan, 1837; Wisconsin, 1848. But over 
and above these states, a generous tract of territory was left for 
Minnesota, which was admitted in 1858, and a small corner on 
Lake Erie for Pennsylvanin. 

One can hardly help thinking that the ease and celerity with 
which the ordinance was enacted was partly due to the fact that the 
Federal Convention was in session. Men’s eyes were fixed upon the 
statesmen who were discussing in secret the National Constitution ; 
and Grayson, Lee, Carrington, and Dane, assisted by Manasseh 
Cutler, were left with fourteen men, all but one of whom were 
willing to follow them, to enact in serenity and stillness an ordi- 
nance of government that might not have been secured if New York, 
not Philadelphia, had been the focus of public attention, The 
year 1787 is thus doubly memorable; it gave us the Ordinance for 
the Northwest Territory and the Constitution of the United States. 

** Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war;” ‘ 
and who can tell but history will adjudge that year the greatest in 


our annals, } 
Discussion. 

Hon. W. P. Cutler, of Marietta, a grandson of the author of the 
ordinanee, discussed some of the topics connected wlth the ordi- 
nance. ‘The moral and educational features attract especial atten- 
tion. The first important steps taken by our forefathers in prepar- 
ing for the great conflict with the mother-country was to recog- 
nize and call upon God for help. The speaker's thought was that 
the very foundation of our governmental structure rests upon an ac- 
knowledgment of God and a recognition of His power in overruling 
the affairs of this people. Days for thanksgiving and prayer were 
common. Religion and knowledge were the bed-rock of our insti- 
tutions. The antecedents of the Continental Congress were all 
favorable to the incorporation into the ordinance of its peculiar re- 
ligious and educational features, outside of New England. The 
relations of this country with France tended to open the way for 
the inroads of French infidelity, and these provisions of the ordi- 
nance were designed to offset the demoralizing influences flowing 
therefrom. 

Dr. E. T. Tappan said: ‘‘ What we have to-day is not owing to 
a scrap of paper, or the words thereon, but to the men who made 
that ordinance.’’ 

Dr. W. H. Venable read a centenary poem on “ The Ordi- 


nance of 1787.”’ 
EVENING SESSION, 
The evening session was opened with an enjoyable musical enter- 


tainment. 

Mr. A. A. Graham, of Columbus, secretary of the Ohio Histor- 
ical and Archological Society, on being introduced said that the ob- 
ject of the society which he represented was to collect information 
concerning the early settlement of the state, for the purpose of 
making arrangements for a fitting celebration, in 1888, of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the settlement of Ohio. Then followed an 
illustrated lecture dealing with facts of prominent interest in the 
history of the state. It was thoroughly enjoyed by the audience. 

On Wednesday evening a very interesting occurrence took place 
that had not been anticipated by the program. It happened in the 
rooms of the Congregational Church, and partook somewhat of the 
nature of a plot. Although no meeting had been announced for 
that hour, there was at 7 o’clock a general assembling of teachers 


at the place above mentioned. Dr, Thos. W. Harvey, who was 


the only charter member of the association in attendance at the 
convention, was present and sat in beautiful ignorance of the import 
of the affair. Supt. R. W. Stevenson took the chair, and called on 
various persons to make remarks. Supt. R. MeMillan related 
some of his early experiences in teaching. John Hancock followed, 
and said he was going to write a novel, and the hero was to be 
the Nestor of the association. W. H. Venable, of Cincinnati, 

thought it was wrong to direct so much attention to the ‘‘ boy”’ 
Harvey. [le is not the author of ‘* The Ordinance of 1787.’’ T.C. 
Mendenhall then arose and in very warm and enthusiastic words 
said that he felt like ‘‘ reminiscing.’’ He recalled his early associ- 

ation with the venerable Nestor of the assembly, to whom he owed, 

in a large measure, what he had achieved in his special direction. 

The early inspiration that he had received from ‘‘ Father Harvey ”’ 

had contributed much to his success. Finally, in behalf of hundreds, 

perhaps thousands, of the teachers of Ohio, Mr. Mendenhall pre- 
sented Dr. Harvey with a beautiful diam@nd pin. In response Dr. 

Harvey said he wished some one would give him a dictionary, a 
grammar, or anything, that he might find words to express his pro- 
found appreciation of this gift and the kind words which accom- 
panied it. 

Dr. E. E. White said he would have responded before had he not 
been afraid such an act would destroy his claim to youth. He also 
said he had in his possession his first certificate, signed by Thomas 
W. Harvey. 

The whole affair was a “‘ love-feast’’ of the older teachers from 
all over the State, and was the result of previeus correspondence 
among them, having in view this same occasion and this same beauti- 
ful testimonial of affection. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, 


Devotional exercises were conducted by Rey. T. E. Monroe, 
pastor of the Congregational Church. 

Reuben MeMillan read the treasurer’s report, which showed a 
balance on hand June 27, 1887, of $370.05. 


T. W. Harvey read a memorial of the late M. F. Cowdrey, of 
Sandusky. Dr. Harvey also paid a most touching tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Cowdrey. He was a pioneer in educational matters 
in Ohio, and one of the organizers of the State Association. <A 
man ever ready to assist young teachers by advice, and who ever 
commanded their admiration and respect by the wisdom of his 
counsels, He began the work of teaching in 1836, In 1841 he 
was made assistant in the Western Reserve Seminary at Kirtland, 
under Dr, Lord. In 1845 he helped to conduct an institute at San 
dusky, the first held in the West. In 1848 he began his work as 
superintendent of schools at Sandusky, which position he held until 
1871. ‘Teachers never asked in vain for what he had to give. He 
kept constantly in mind the best interests of his pupils, that which 
takes hold most strongly upon the life and its conduct, and is ob- 
tained only by moral and religious training. 

Dr. Stevenson said: I had no better or move helpful friend than 
M. F. Cowdrey. He gave me encouragement and assistance with- 
out which my success would have been much less than it has been. 

Dr. Hancock: ‘Thirty-five years ago I became acquainted 
with Mr. Cowdrey. lle and Dr. Lord and Loren Andrews made a 
glorious trinity. He always sought the most onerous place in the 
work of the Association, and contributed each year $50 for the 
expenses. When he fell we lost a prince from the profession. 

Josiah Hurty’s name appeared next on the program. Being un- 
able to be present, he sent a paper entitled, ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
School Work in Ohio Forty Years Ago.’’ The paper was read by 
Supt. Jones of Massillon. The writer took some liberties with his 
topic, going back fifty years to the village of Attica, N. Y., where 
he had charge of a school of boys, among whom was a boy who is 
now Judge Cooley of the University of Ann Arbor. ‘‘ None of 
those Attica boys left their country for their country’s good.’”’ He 
anticipated Horace Greeley in his advice, ‘‘Go West, young man, 
and grow up with the country.’’ He came to Ohio and took an 
active part in the educational interests of the state. He was a 
charter member of the Ohio Teachers’ Association, and has not yet 
lost his interest. His paper closed with a graphie description of 
the South. He has great hopes for the future of his adopted state, 
Mississippi. 

Dr. Tappan announced that the Palmer House would be head- 
quarters for Ohio teachers at the National Association at Chicago. 

Dr. Hinsdale moved that the call and minutes of ’47 be published 
with the proceedings of this meeting. Carried. 


The Annual Address. 


Hon. G. T. Brooks, of Salem, was introduced, and delivered the 
annual address; subject: ‘* Corporations and the State.’’ <A brief 
statement of the nature of corporations was made. ‘The ease with 
which corporations can be created and the manner of creating them 
was noticed, and the advantages of corporations over partnerships 
were pointed out. The charge that they are ‘‘ monopolies ’’ was re- 
futed, and the statement made that they accumulated money no more 
rapidly than individuals, ‘The speaker defended railroad corpore- 
tions against many popular charges, and very wittily and entertain- 
ingly discussed many of the peculiarities and methods of corpora- 
tions; on the whole leaving the impression that, while they are bad 
enough in many ways, they are not so bad as painted and not so 
much worse than ‘‘ other people.’’ He relegated to teachers the 
task of so training the young that the faults and crimes of corpo: 
rations shall disappear. 

The Ohio Teachers Reading Circle. 

Mrs. Williams, president of the Board of Managers of the Ohio 
Teachers’ Reading Cirele, took the chair. 

Supt. Jones, treasurer, reported total receipts to be $595.87, 
and expenditures $266.22, leaving a balance on hand of $12{.65, 
Supt. Jones as secretary reported a membership of 1,120, Ninety- 
nine were reported as having completed the four years’ course. 
The names were read, and those present came to the front and 
received their diplomas. 

Mrs. Williams congratulated them on being the first-fruits of the 
reading circle,—fruits of which the Association is proud. 

Dr. Williams resumed control, and adjourned the session for the 
forenoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 


*The Association was called to order at 2.20 by President Williams, 
who introduced Dr. T. C. Miller, of Massillon, president of the 


State Board of Health. 

Dr. Miller addressed the Association on ‘‘ The Relation of the 
Teacher to Sanitation.’”?” The teacher is an important and ivflu- 
ential member of the community in which he works. He is well 
known in families where the physician is seldom found, and hence 
it is necessary that he should be intelligent on sanitary questions. 
His voice should be heard in protest at any conditions of light that 
endanger the pupil’s eyesight. He knows what a seat should be, 
and is a sworn enemy of all ill-constructed seats. There is some- 
thing wrong with more than half of the children in the schools and 


with the people in the world. What is it? They are the victims 
of inherited defects and diseases. The use of stimulants in quantity 
ereates a desire for their use in increased quantities, Physiology 
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cannot be made to testify in favor of narcotics. Rest is the anti- 
dote necessary. The craving for aleohol is made tolerable by the 
use of tobaceo, and vice versa. The man who would be seriously 


perturbed by a whiskey-bottle on his sideboard takes bis medicine, 


the chief ingredient of which is a stimulant or narcotic. Though 
professedly temperate, be is a confirmed tippler. We cannot escape 
Christ said, 


the responsibility of influence upon coming manhood. 
‘‘A tree is known by its fruit.’’ The speaker here gave a very 
amusing rendering of the old-fashioned idea that ‘‘ as the tree, so 
the fruit.’’ Good and evil have become largely a matter of taste. 
Our children will inherit our bankruptcies with unerring certainty. 
The wave of inflaence set in motion by an evil life has no limit in 
time or eternity. Ina moral as well as in a sanitary sense let us 
have disinfection, cleanliness, not mere deodorization. 

Dr. Ellis made a motion, tendering a vote, etc., of thanks to Dr. 
Miller for his excellent production. This motion was carried by a 
unanimous rising vote. 

After a short recess the Committee on Harmonizing College and 
High School Courses of Study, through Dr. A. Ellis, made a report, 
which was accepted, and the committee continued. 

The Committee on Necrology reported three deaths since the last 
meeting : Dr. Anson Smythe, Cleveland ; Chas. E. MeVey, Clifton ; 
Mias Susie Platt, Tiffin. 

The following special resolution, offered by Dr. White, was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that there should 
be appropriate exercises in all the schools of Oho in connection with 
the centennial celebration of the first settlement of the state, and that 
it is urged that this subject be presented in all of the institutes to be 
held the present year. 

The usual resolutions were then reported and adopted. 

The Committee on Nominations reported as following : 

President—Dr. Alston Ellis, of Sandusky. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. W. Tt. Venable, Cincinnati; Miss Marie 
Jaeque, Dayton; Dr. W. S. Eversole, Wooster; Supt. E. Fraun- 
felter, Akron; Prof. M. R. Andrews, Marietta. 

Erecutive Comm’ ttee—Heber Holbrook, Lebanon, ’89; E. B. Cox, 
Xenia, 90; J. W. Knott, Tiffin, ’90. 

Secretary—S. T. Dial, Batavia. 

Treasurer—M. S. Campbell, Cleveland. 

Board ef Control. of Reading Circle—R. W. Stevenson, Colum- 
bus; J. J. Burnes, Dayton; B. F. Dyer, Madisonville, in place of 
Major White, resigned. The report was adopted. 

After all business was transacted the audience arose, the dox- 
ology was sung, and the fortieth meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association was at anend., Many lingered after adjournment for 
farewell hand-shakes and parting words of friendship and cheer. 


NORTH CAROLINA'S EDUCATORS. 
OVER FIFTEEN HUNDRED IN ATTENDANCE. 


Tne ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


The fourth annual session of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly, held at Morehead City during the latter part of June, was one 
of special interest, resulting, we believe, in good to all. The 
object of the Assembly is not to take the place of, or in any way 
supplement, the various normal schools and county institutes which 
are conducted in different parts of the state during the summer 
vacation, but to bring together as many teachers and friends of 
education as possible, to touch particularly upon subjects embraced 
in the course of study of the common schools; also to broaden the 
teacher’s thought by lectures upon subjects in the field of liter- 
ature, art, and science, Social pleasures are encouraged, every- 
thing being done to bring the educator into personal contact with 
the people of the state, thus hoping to arouse in them a greater 
desire for, and the racognition of, the necessity of the maintenance 
of the public schools. Those whose forefathers were bred in public 
schools cannot realize the obstacles to be overcome by these earnest 
men and women in laying the foundation of what will be an invalu- 
able legacy to the generations to come. 

The originator and successful developer of this idea of the Teach- 
ers’ Assembly is Mr. E. G. Harrell, of Raleigh, N. C. This man 
devotes his life to serving humanity, and though small in stature, 
surmounts even seeming impossibilities. ‘There were eight hundred 


present at the opening session of the Assembly, nearly twice that 
number being present before its close. 

State Supt. S. M. Finger being requested to preside by President 
EK. A. Alderman, introduced Mr. C. R. Thomas of Beaufort, N. C., 
who had been chosen to welcome the teachers, for the first time, to 
eastern Carolina. After briefly reviewing the history of the organ- 
ization of the Assembly, its importance to the state, and urging that 
anormal college be established, he closed with a fitting tribute to 
the teachers, bidding them ‘‘thrice welcome to ‘the city by the 
sea.’ 

Mr. John W. Starnes, of Buncombe County, thanked Mr. Thomas 
for the cordial welcome extended. 

Dr. W. L. Arundell, mayor of Morehead City, gave ‘‘the free- 
dom of the city’’ to all. 

Capt. S. F. Siler moved that a rising vote of thanks be returned 
for the courtesies tendered. 

The daily sessions of the Assembly began at { o'clock a. m., 
closing at | p.m. The first hour was devoted to the transaction 
of new business; the second was set aside for the reading of essays, 
limited to thirty minutes; the remaining time was spent in the dis- 
cussion of the subjects treated. 

The annual address of the president, Mr. E. A. Alderman, Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, Goldsboro, was excellent. He said: 
We are met together for the fourth time to consult how we may 
promote the cause of popular education in our state, and how we 
may best elevate and make more effective the teacher’s office. 
During the past five years there bas been an awakening in all 
matters educational in North Carolina. This is the first suc- 
cessful and organized effort in our educational history to bind 
teachers together that they may learn the strength and beauty 
of union, to establish their professional character, to mass their 
influence as a weapon for teaching the neglected truth that there 
is both science and art in edueation,—a truism which is slowly 
gaiving a place in the popular mind. We are come here not to in- 
dulge in parley or dispute over methodology, but to take counsel 
how we may lead these children, intrusted to us by the common- 
wealth, to a higher place. 

After the reading of an autograph letter from President Cleve- 
land, regretting his inability to be present, Dr. R. H. Lewis, of 
Kinston, considered, ‘* School Government,’’ a subject with which 
his long experience in teaching had made him most familiar. 

In the discussion that followed, the one thing agreed upon was, 
that the teacher, to govern successfully, must love children, and 
he who could not had best cease teaching. 


Primary Reading was next considered by Prof. Nelson B. Booey, 
Chapel Hill, He mentioned the three methods, alphabetic, — 
phonic, bat advocated the use of the first. He decidedly object 
to some of the modern methods of teaching primary reading. cau- 
tioning the teacher against the too great use of objects. While 
admiring supplementary reading, he objected to having the little 
ones speak pieces, owing to bad habits contracted by so doing. Dia- 
critical marks to be stadied when the child had finished First 
Reader, if far enough advanced. : 

A most animated discussion followed the reading of this paper. 
Some agreed with Prof. Henry; others claimed that a combina- 
tion of the three methods was best, excluding the diacritical marks, 
and requiring the child to learn every sound from the teacher’s lips. 

Mr. E. P. Moses, Supt. Raleigh Publie Schools, perhaps the 
most progressive educator in the s'ate, thought the word method as 
far superior to the alphabetical method as the new reaper to the old 
seythe, and the phonic as superior to the word as the latter is supe- 
rior to the alphabetical. He advanced the idea that diacritical 
marks are a hindrance in teaching reading, and the time will soon 
come when no school reader will have them. ; 

An interesting essay on Elocution was read by Miss Arnold of 
Greensboro College. She treated the subject from both the intel- 
lectual and physical standpoint, and did it well. 

Mr. Chas. D. Melver, of Peace Institute, Raleigh, urged the im- 
portance of the study of Latin, noting its value to the student of 
English. The understanding of Latin makes better spellers, better 
disciplinarians, strengthens the memory, and corroborates historical 
events. Particularly would he advise women to study it, advocat- 
ing the Roman pronunciation. 

President Alderman’s remarks were timely. Those who taught 
Cesar should have Froude’s Life of Cesar, reading portions 
of it to the class. Sight-reading greatly improves the pupil, 
though at first the results may seem discouraging. He spoke of the 
lack of comprehension and consequent lack of interest on the part 
of the pupil concerning the masterpiece of thought he was about to 
study. 

Mr. Hobgood of Oxford advised a careful study of prosody be- 
fore undertaking the verse text; Mr. W. A. Blair, of Winston, that 
a very careful translation be given. Capt. C. B. Denson, of Ra- 
leigh, advocated the use of the blackboard for-illustrating various 
campaigns, and the studying by topics, giving frequent lectures 
upon periods studied. 

Mr. M. C. 8. Noble, Supt. of Wilmington Public Schools, lec- 
tured on Geography. While objecting to going from the study of 
immediate surroundings to the study of township, county, town, 
dwelling so long upon details of each, he would insist that much at- 
tention be given to the thorough study of the state, proceeding from 
that to the study of the continent. He suggested making scrap- 
books of useful information, a careful observation of localities vis- 
ited, an independence of textbooks. 

Miss Harrison thought that after a preparatory course of object- 
lessons, the continent should be studied as a whole, the child get- 
ting a general idea of its position, surface, climate, life, ete. She 
would recommend the study of astronomical geography for the 
older children, so that they might properly understand the change 
of seasons, winds, currents, ete. 

Messrs. Siler and Duckett believed the child incapable of recog- 
nizing the continent as a whole, and that he should go step by step 
until the whole was reached. President Alderman thought the 
study of sacred geography neglected, and that at all times history 
and geography should go hand in hand. 

Miss Harrison, formerly of New Berne, N. C., now of the Dilla- 

way School, Boston, considered the topic, *‘ How shall we Teach ?”’ 
The kindergarten should be the beginning; the industrial school 
should form a part of the publie school system of America. The 
individuality of the child should be guarded carefully. A teacher 
of experience and culture should have charge of the young children ; 
**anybody’’ is no longer able to fill the primary teacher's place. 
All true teaching will develop the threefold nature of the child. 
Since upon the source depends the purity of the fountain, each 
teacher must look to himself, to herself. 
Mr. M. H. Holt, of Oak Ridge Institute, insisted that in the study 
of arithmetic the mental powers of the child should not be forced 
by the difficult problems. Help the pupil to think for himself, but 
do not destroy his individuality of thought. Arithmetic is often ex- 
plained to death. Frequeut change of methods is necessary, so that 
the pupil may not anticipate you. Daily reviews and drills are ne- 
cessary. Circumstances prevented the discussion of this most im- 
portant subject. 

Supt. S. M. Finger’saddress on ‘‘ Moral Education in the Pablic 
School ’’ was one full of thought. It sounded a note of alarm not 
to be disregarded by educators at large; viz., that the tendency of 
the public school is to educate the head,—yes, even the hand,—to 
the negleet, if not at the expense, of the moral nature. 

Mr. P. P. Claxton, of Wilson, gave the Assembly the benefit of 
his observations upon the ‘German Method of Teaching Higher 
Reading,’’ commenting espeei pon the thoroughness of their 
instruction. He showed by practical illustration how much valu- 
able information might be gleaned from the proper study of one 
short standard selection. In the interesting discussion upon this 
question, frequent reading aloud was advised, the responsibility of 
parent and teacher in furnishing the youth with proper reading 
matter emphasized, and the sad fact brought out that in the state 
of North Carolina there is not one public library. Several teachers 
told how they furnished their schools with standard works at a very 
small cost. But then, when one considers that the salaries of these 
teachers in most cases are not thirty dollars per month, such praise- 
worthy efforts deserve and receive the honest admiration of all. 
This same spirit shows itself at all times in the work undertaken by 
the teachers of North Carolina. Their one desire seems to be to 
further in every possible way the educational interests of the state. 
Lack of unanimity of opinion regarding the real benefits to be se- 
cured from the permanent establishment of public schools, together 
with lack of money, form barriers sufficient to cause the spirit of 
even the enthusiast to droop. 

_ Captain C. B. Denson’s talk upon “ Civics”? was well received, as 
indeed it deserved to be. The foundation of good citizenship is 
self-control. Begin work in this direction very early. The spirit 
of love must manifest itself in every action of life. Love of state 
may be taught by historic incident. The colleges should give more 
attention to the teaching of civics, it being unwise in them to allow 
so many men to take exclusively a special course, since this does 
not tend to enlarge the mind or increase their usefulness. Many 
members of the Assembly discussed this topic freely. It was de- 
cided to establish a department for the stady of civics, at the next 
Assembly. All, doubtless, tacitly agreed with Supt. Finger when 
he said all politics should be excluded from the schoolroom, but 
aed — sagem principles of government should form a part of all 


laid down in their school books. History is written by the mind, 
and must be interpreted by the mind and not by the memory. 

The evening lectures were greatly enjoyed. Rev. L. C. Vass, of 
New Berne, told of the ‘‘ Meditations of an Inkstand’”’ in a won- 
derfully unique manner. Dr. R. M. Saunders, of Norfolk, Va., 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ The Fairy Land of Modern Sci- 
ence.” Dr. G. W. Manly, of Wake Forest College. interested the 
Assembly with a well-timed biographical sketch of Bismarck. Mr. 
Josephus Daniels, editor of the State Chronicle, Raleigh, one of the 
most promising young men of the state, gave advanced views on 
‘* Money and Socialism.’’ Hon. A. Leazar, of Mooresville, spoke 
of ‘* The Duties of North Carolinians to North Carolina’’; Mr. F, 
H. Busbee, Raleigh, on ‘‘ The Study of Nature.’” Hon. A. M. 
Waddell, Wilmington, gave a most amusing historical record of 
North Carolina, calling it ‘‘ Clio in a New Garb.”’ The under- 
current of pathos was felt, and tears of sorrow welled up in the 
heart, while those caused from laughter ran down the cheeks. The 
literary treat given by Dr. Thomas Hume, of the North Carolina 
University, upon the “Origin and Growth of the Arthurian 
Legend,’’ will never be forgotten by those who heard it. To 
attempt to quote from it would but mar it. Any educational insti- 
tution may congratulate itself on having so learned a scholar as Dr. 
Hume in its faculty. 

After school hours all sorts of sports were indulged in,—boating, 
fishing, swimming, dancing, moonlight walks, ete. Visits were 
made to neighboring places of interest, including New Berne the 
colonial capital. 

The enthusiasm and determination shown by the North Carolina 
teachers lead us to hope for better things in education, for, indeed, 
they are already doing a noble work. 


UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 


There was a large attendance of educators at the opening session 
of the twenty-fifth Convocation of the University of the State 
of New York, held in the Senate Chamber at Albany, July 
5, at 10.30 a. m., many prominent men attending. The devotional 
exercises were led by Rev. Dr. W. W. Battershall, rector of St. 


Peters’ Church. 

Chancellor Henry R. Pierson, whose fine appearance in silken gown 
of office, attracted marked attention, presided, and made the open- 
ing address of welcome. He also presented a brief review of the 
educational past, calling attention to the fact that twenty-five years 
ago the state had less than twenty colleges and universities, while 
to-day it bas over forty universities and colleges. The regents’ ad- 
vanced examination is the outgrowth of the Convocation. Insti- 
tuted in 1879, the number of papers asked for by all schools was 
878; in 1886 the number asked for was 54,376, each of which is 
given personal examination in the office of the regents. 

The first paper read was that of Rev. Luke Grace, of Niagara 
University, and was entitled ‘* Education of the Working Classes.”’ 
It opened with a statement defining the working classes as that 
class of persons who employ physical powers more than mental in 
their daily vocations. ‘Then followed a very able presentation of 
the present and past conditions of labor. Law, order, and religion 
were set forth as the three fundamental safeguards of society. ‘The 
speaker advocated fundamental training for the children of the 
working classes,—the adults to be reached by the pulpit,—a clean 
press and wise legislation. 

In the diseussion which followed, these gentlemen participated : 
Rev. Father Conway of Canisius College, Dr. Sampson of Kutgers 
Female College, and Prin. E. E, Ashley of Waterford. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The afternoon session was presided over by Warden Fairbarre, 
St. Stephens College, Allandale, temporarily. 

The first paper was on ‘‘ The Teaching of Mental Science in 
Sehools,’’ by Prin. 8. Thurbur, of Roxbury, Mass. .‘Vhe speaker 
advised a discontinuance of the study of mental and moral science 
during the close of a high school course, employing instead better 
methods in other studies, strict discipline in the study of English 
grammar and rhetoric, wisely directed reading, and exacting 
thought under the test of abstract writing. 

The discussion of this paper was opened by Prin. J. E. King, 
Fort Edward Institute. His criticism was very severe, and he to- 
tally disapproved of any effort to remove moral and mental science 
from the course of study of the secondary schools. 

Professor Bradley, Minneapolis, formerly of Albany High School, 
said that the teaching of mental and moral science was a positive 
benefit to the pupils, and any movement to take these sciences from 
the curriculum of the high school would prove a dire misfortune. 

The next paper, on the ‘‘ The Study of Law as a Part of a Gen- 
eral Education,’’ was delivered by Prof. F. M. Burdick, Hamilton 
College. It was an ably written paper, and received marked at- 
tention. 

In the discussion following, Prof. Horace E. Smith, of the Al 
bany Law School, said: No intelligent person can read the intro- 
ductory lecture of that distinguished jurist and ripe scholar Black- 
stone, without being thoroughly convinced that the study of law, as 
a part of general education, cannot be neglected. Under the gov- 
ernment of the United States law is supreme. Law should be stud- 
ied and cultivated as a science, by all our citizens as well as by the 
legal profession. 

The chancellor called for a complete enrollment of the names of 
all the members, stating that one member, Noah T. Clarke, of 
Canandaigua, had enrolled his name every year for a quarter of a 
century. 

The Convocation then adjourned till the evening session. 

After the adjournment the committee appointed to represent the 
Associated Principals reported, through the chairman, Prof. O. D. 
Robinson, the resolutions headed ‘‘ Recommendations of Associated 
Principals,’’ which were laid on the table for further consideration. 

The evening session was given up entirely to a very able and 
finely delivered address by Rev. Father Clarence A. Walworth. 


SEcoND Day. 


The second day's session opened with a larger attendance than 
the previons day. 
The first paper, ‘‘ Moral Training in Schools,” by Prin. Engene 


_ Miss Long of Statesville College read an essay on ‘ History | 
Teaching, i which was of practical value to the teachers. After’ 
defining history, showing its importance, the folly of attempting | 
to interpret the present except by the past, she stated that it was 
none the less true that a mind stored with all the facts of ages 
would be worthless if it did not incite to pregent action. We are 
prone to fill the child’s mind with verbatim lists of kings, generals, | 
battles, etc., omitting the stirring events of the day. ntil we 
teach subjects, not books, the pupils will passively receive what is 


Bouton, New Paltz Normal School, was listened to with attention. 
He said no effort is being made in public schools to perfect moral 
character in the children of the less favored classes who require 
such training to make them good citizens. Instruction and train- 
ing in character and conduct are so important that they ought to 
be attended to in our schools, even if some things usually taught 
have to give way to make room for them. 

_ Prin. J. G. Wright, of Cooperstown, opened the discussion. Be- 
sides the personal influence of the teacher and the administration of 
the school government on true ethical grounds, there should be 
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added as a third instrumentality, a manual of moral training, care- 
fully prepared. 

President Potter, of Hobart College, followed. There was a 
growing sense of the need of ethical teaching; great attention 
would, in time, be paid to the subject. 

Dr. King also advocated a textbook, but would have the Bible that 
textbook. 

A. J. Benedict thought the teachers should read selections from 
the Bible, such as would give offence to none, God is taught in 
the schools and there is no sectarianism there. 

Professor Dodge, of Madison University, said, have morals taught 
in public schools by textbook, by the character of the teacher, and 
by prayer. I have faith in prayer. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The next paper was on “ Private Reading,”’ 
Mundy, librarian of the City Library Lyceum. 
read too much, was his verdict. Train young people to think 
clearly and feel rightly and you have educated them; direct their 
reading in a proper channel, and you have made the government 
secure, 

Principal H. P. Emerson, of the Buffalo High School, indorsed 
the paper, and urged that schools should direct reading and foster 
a spirit of investigation in literature which would remain with the 
pupil after his school days had ended, leading him on to the highest 
development. 

A general discussion on ‘‘ Regents’ Examinations’’ followed, 
which was full of interest, many speaking on the subject, with 
varied opinions. 

Chancellor Pierson said that in his estimation the examinations 
are too frequent; he advised two examinations annually, instead 
of three. 

** Overerowding of School Courses,’’ by Principal George A. 
Bacon, of Syracuse, N. Y., was the next paper considered. It was 
read by Prof. Burdick, of Hamilton College. The main thought 
of this paper was that overcrowded courses of study are to-day the 
prime defect in our school systems. ‘ 

Principal E. H. Cook, of the Potsdam Normal School, opened 
the discussion. He differed with Mr. Bacon, and was convinced 
that undue attention to the laws of health and proper ventilation 
did more harm than overstudy. 

Following him were Prof. Root and Andrew E. Draper, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, The latter thought the tendency 
of the time is to overcrowd, and considered it more condacive to 
the interests of the child to give him more time for fundamental 
work. He did not believe the pupils were broken down by over- 
crowding, but he did think there were too many ornamental 
branches given them. Spelling is almost driven out of the schools, 
and writing is a secondary requisition. In too many schools too 
many things are undertaken which are not vital. 

After the morning session the Associated Principals met and dis- 
cussed the resolutions relative to admission to college. After con- 
siderable discussion the following were adopted : 

1. That the requirements for admission to the course in arts be those 
now demanded for the college entrance diploma of the regents, or full 
equivalent. 

2. That for any course requiring Latin, but not Greek, the colleges 
require in addition to the arithmetic, English grammar, feograp ly, 
American history, and algebra, now generally demanded. (1) The 
ability to translate at sight ordinary French on subjects with which 
the student is aoquenses. or else ordinary German of the same char- 
acter, with such knowledge of the grammar of the language as is ne- 
cessary for the thorough understanding of the passage translated; (2) 
such Knowledge of physics, including experience in simple manipte 
lations, as would thoroughly prepare the students for the regents’ ad- 
vanced examinations, or else a similar knowledge of chemistry; (3) 
such knowledge of English and skill in its use as might fairly be ex- 
pected after a daily recitation in rhetoric and composition for one 
school year; (4) plane and solid geometry, including the ability to in- 
vent simple constructions and demonstrations, and the application of 
geometry to mensuration of plane figures and the regular solids. 

3. The principals ask that for any course not requiring either Latin 
or Greek, the colleges require both the French and German before 
mentioned; both the chemis ry and the physics, and all other subjects 
required in the Latin-scientific course; that they also demand such 
knowledge of English literature and English history as might be gotten 
in a daily recitation for one year; and one year’s work in general his- 


tory. 

They ask, further, that the colleges require for admission to this 
course a knowledge of plane trigonometry and logarithms, with appli- 
cations to the computations of heights and distances. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The evening session was devoted to a paper on ‘‘ The Newspaper 
as an Educator,’’ by Regent Willard A. Cobb, of Lockport, fol- 
lowed by memorial notices of Pres, James Forsyth, Prof. H. H. 
Straight, Rev. Dr. N. W. Goertner, Trustee Wm. Gurley, Prin. P. 
Miller, James E. Morrison, and others. 

At the close of the session a reception was given by Chancellor 
Pierson, at his residence on Elk street. 


Turrp Day. 


The business of the day was the conference on the requirements 
for admission to college, between representatives of the college 
faculties and a committee from the Associated High School Princi- 
pals of the State of New York. 

The discussion was opened by Prof. Oren D. Robinson, of the 
Albany High School, who thought the requirements should be 
— and that for the scientific course Latin and Greek be re- 
quired. 

Professor Smith of Lansingburgh advocated less number of stud- 
ies, and more thorough work in those undertaken. 

Prof. N. F. Andrews, of Madison University, thought a longer 
course in mathematics should be required. 

Professor Brown of Union College agreed with Prof. Andrews. 

Profs. A. W. Wight of Cooperstown, C. R. Smith of Lansing- 
burg, H. W. Callahan of Penn Yan, D. C. Farr of Glens Falls, 
Rev. Brother Thomas of Manhattan College, and others, were in 
favor of the recommendations. 

Professor French of Syracuse thought too much time was now 
consumed in preparing students for college. 

Mr. Noah 8. Clark, of Canandaigua, said public schools have their 
work, but this work has never been defended. The academy and 
college do the same work. It would degrade the college to take 
that work from them; the academy should not be put down to meet 
the requirements of poor colleges. Let the colleges require a 
higher average, and make the academies come up to it. 

ather Conway of Canisius College favored the recommendations, 
and urged the study of science and American and English history 
in academies; if we teach classics, we should teach their elements. 

Professor Sawyer of Utica thought the colleges would profit by 
allowing no one to enter without the regents’ certificate. It does 
not follow that the education of the time of Erasmus is good for 
to-day ; we should define how the men of to-day should be educated. 
The colleges should set a higher standard and make the academies 
come up to it. If the colleges would reject a few boys, each year, 
they would improve the secondary schools. 

Dr. Adams, president of Cornell University, expressed great 
pleasure at meeting with the Convocation for the first time. He 
was gratified with the remarks heard relative to the relations of the 
colleges and secondary schools. He thought, first, he ought to 
enter a mild protest against the feeling that there is not an adher- 
ence to the requirements of colleges. His university had a high 

and it was strictly adhered to. The students dropped 
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were those admitted upon certificate. A very small number were 
those who came in on examinations. If the standard is put too 
high, it will diminish the number going to college. ‘This must be 
guarded against. He favored the general tenor of the resolutions. 
It is indispensable to the best interests of education, in the state, 
that we should come to an understanding as to where the colleges 
and secondary schools should stand. He regretted that there was 
no meeting of the university heads, like that of the principals of 
academies, to come to some general understanding concerning the 

rofessor Wheeler of Cornell University said he arrived just in 
time to be informed that he was to take the defence for the great 
sinners. The difficulty came in the new courses, and he felt that 
the recommendations met just the emergency. We are all anxious 
to even out the courses, and are glad to receive the ayistance thus 


roposed. 
Professor Thurston of Cornell spoke in the same vein as his 
colleagues. 

Professor Hopson of St. Stephen’s College said that in all dis- 
cussions we should not forget what education is. In some institu- 
tions too much was required. In some branches, if the work of the 
secondary schools was done more thoroughly it would relieve col- 
leges greatly. He favored elevating the standard. 

Professor Nash of Hobart College said his college had always 
taken a high ground. Nothing but good results could follow the 
recommendations of Associated Principals. Too many American 
boys go to college; it is not worth while to pursue a college edu- 
cation unless pursued to the end. 

Pres. James M. Taylor, of Vassar, was appointed to sum up the 

main points of the arguments. He felt some attention was due the 
recommendations. This is the first time that the schools have 
asked the colleges to raise the standard. The Associated Princi- 
pals have brought up a question that the colleges have neglected. 
The colleges of this state ought to have an association. Some col- 
leges demand more than the regents require. Our standard is 
higher than the recommendations. We must either lower our de 
mands or have a preparatory school. . 
Chancellor Pierson announced that the degree of Doctor of Laws 
had been conferred on the Rev. Clarence A. Walworth, for his literary 
attainments, his liberal and active labor in the laws of education, 
and his good public service. He then closed the Convocation with 
some happy remarks, 
The Executive Committee for the ensuing year are: Prof. N. L. 
Andrews, Madison University, chairman; the Rev. Brother Justin. 
Manhattan College; Prof. S. P Nash, Hobart College; Prof. F. 
M. Burdick, Cornell University; Prof. E. A. Sheldon, Oswego 
Normal School; Prof. O. D. Robinson, Albany High School ; 
Prof. A. M. Wright, Waterville Union School; Prof. W. D. 
Graves, Delhi Academy. 


THE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION OF PENN- 


SYLVANIA. 


Pursuant to previous notice, quite a number of the presidents 
and professors of the different colleges in the state convened in the 
chapel of Franklin and Marshall College on Tuesday evening, the 
5th inst., at 8 o’clock, for the purpose of organizing a permanent 
college association of the state, whose object shall be the consider- 
ation of the qualifications of candidates for admission to the colleges, 
the character of the preparatory schools, the course of study to be 
pursued in the colleges, the kind and character of degrees to be 
conferred, the methods of college organization and government, the 
relation of the colleges to the state and to the general educational 
system of the state and country, and all other questions affecting 
the welfare of the colleges, or calculated to secure their proper 


advancement. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Magill, president of Swarthmore College, 
and chairman of the Committee on Organization, Rev. Dr. James 
D. Moffat, president of Washington and Jefferson College, was 
chosen temporary president of the convention. 

The meeting was then opened with prayer by President Apple 
of Franklin and Marshall College, after which Prof. E. Briden- 
baugh, of Pennsylvania College, was chosen temporary secretary. 

Then was read a roll-call based on the returns that had been 
received from members of college faculties. There were sixteen 
colleges represented. 

A constitution which had been prepared by a Committee on 
Organization was then submitted and discussed item by item. 

During the evening session the first three articles were considered, 
and after being somewhat amended were unanimously adopted. 
The Convention then adjourned to attend an entertainment given 
in its honor by the Cliosophic Society, in the hall of the Diagnothian 
Literary Society. 

After all were assembled in the hall, an appropriate address of 
welcome to the guests was delivered by President Apple, and was 
felicitously responded to on bebalf of the members of the Conven- 
tion by President Moffat. Both addresses abounded in instructive 
thought, and were listened to with marked attention by all who 


The permanent organization was next effected by the election of 
the following officers : 

Pres.—Rev. T. G. Apple, D. D., LL. D., of Franklin and 
Marshall College. 

Vice-Pres.—Rev. E. H. Magill, LL.D., of Swarthmore College. 

Rec. Sec.—Prof. E. 8. Breidenbaugh, of Pennsylvania College. 

Cor. Sec.—Rev. James D. Moffat, D.D., of Washington and 
Jefferson College. 
Treas.—Professor James, of University of Pennsylvania. 
Members of Ex. Com.—Pres. T. L. Seip, D.D., of Muhlenberg 
College; Professor Mitchell, of Westminster College; Professor 
Youngman, of Lafayette College; Professor Trost, of the Western 
University. 
Dr. T. G. Apple, on taking the chair, made a brief address, 
thanking the Association for the honor conferred on him, and ex- 
pressing the hope that the Association might be instrumental in 
solving some of the problems of education now claiming attention, 
and in promoting the general cause of college education. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The session opened with prayer by President Knox of Lafayette 
College, which was followed by the reading of a paper by President 
Magill, on ‘* The Proper Relation of Colleges to the Educational 
System of the State.’’ The speaker maintained that a close rela- 
tion should exist between the colleges and the common schools, and 
that the former should supply the latter with teachers, Until such 
relation is brought about, he argued, our educational system could 
not be what it should be, and both colleges and common schools 
would more or less be losers. 

Immediately following, a paper on ‘‘ The Idea of the Higher 
Education *’ was read by President Apple. He said: The true 
object of education is to produce a properly-rounded manhood. It 
should be sought, therefore, for its own sake, and not merely for 
the use to which it may be put in the way of making a living. 

An interesting and animated discussion followed, in which Pro- 
fessors James and Richards, Presidents Goff, Moffat, and Magill, 
all took part. 

After exchanging views as to the time when the Association 
should meet next year, and concluding that the month of July 
would be the most suitable time, the Association adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION, 


At this session Professor James of the University of Pennsylvania 
addressed the members on the subject of ‘‘ University Education in 
America.”’ The address evinced marked ability, and although the 
delivery consumed over an hour, the attention of the audience did 
not once flag. 

The Association then adjourned. 

All the members of the Association seemed much pleased with 
the result of the meeting, and it is to be hoped that the organization 
so auspiciously and successfully effected will be the means of doing 
much to advance the cause of higher education throughout the state. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Heavy storm in Arkansas. 

— Conflagration in St. Reine, Quebec. 

— A Montreal lottery swindle unearthed. 

— The death of Jake Sharp hourly expected. 

— The coke operatives at Pittsburg will return to work. 

— Financial panic in Havana. ‘Twelve firms have failed. 

— The autograph hunters in England are after Mr. Blaine. 

— The French Government has decided to Mobilize the army. 

— The resignation of Master Workman Powderly again rumored. 

— South Carolina experienced another earthquake shock the 
10th inst. 

— Chicago’s protracted labor struggle terminated in a com- 
promise. 

— The Comte de Paris says that before long he will be king of 
France. 

— The Pacific squadron has been ordered to rendezvous at 


Honolulu, 

— Thousands of lives lost by the overflowing of the river Wen 
Chow, in China. 

— Canadian cholera unusually prevalent in Montreal. 
children dying. 

— The President, Mrs. Cleveland, and Col. Lamont are visiting 
in New York State. 

— Explorer Stanley having a hard time in consequence of intense 
heat and lack of food. 

— Meetings of the American Institute of Iustruction and State 
Teachers’ Associations. 

— One hundred persons drowned at Zug, Switzerland, by the 
sudden collapse of the new quays. 

— The Crimes Bill, in the House of Commons, has passed to a 
third reading, and is now being debated. 

— The German people are eagerly taking the new imperial loan, 
much to the satisfaction of Bismarck. 

— Oscar J. Harvey, of the Treasury Department, dismissed by 
Secretary Fairchild on charges of fraud. 

— Town of Hurley, Wis., destroyed by fire. 
lost and half a million of property consumed. 


Many 


Seventeen lives 


were present. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


This session was opened promptly at 9.30 o’clock with prayer 
by President Furgeson of Westminster College. The remaining 
articles of the constitution were considered, and after being vari- 
ously amended were adopted. We present a few of the articles : 


ARTICLE I.—Name and 

Sec. 1. The name of this association shall be The College Association 
of Pennsylvania. 

Sec. 2. The object of this Association shall be to consider the quali- 
fications of candidates for admission to the colleges, and the me = 
of admitting them ; the character of the preparatory school ; the 
courses of study to be pursued in the colleges, including their order, 
number, ete.; the relative number of required and elective studies in 
the various classes; the kind and character of degrees conferred; 
methods of college organization, government, etc.; the relation of the 
colleges tothe state and to the general educational systems of the 
state and country; and any and all other questions affecting the wel- 
fare of the colleges, or calcalated to secure their proper advancement. 

ARTICLE II.—Membership and Voting. 

Sec. 1. Any college in the State of Pennsylvania may be admitted 
into membership in this Association upon approval of the executive 
committee. 

Sec. 2. In transacting the ordinary business of the meetings of the 
Association all delegates present shall be entitled to vote, but on all 
questions requiring a decision by ballot each college represented shall 


have but one vote. 
ARTICLE V.—Meetings. 

There shall be one annual meeting of the Association, for the election 
of officers and the transaction of other business. Unless determined 
by the Association, the date and place of holding this meeting shall be 
decided by the executive committee, which committee shall also have 
power to call special meetings of the Association. 

ARTICLE VII.—Power of the Association. 


— The great Anarchist trial, involving Socialists of Hamburg, 
Berlin, and Leipsie will begin at Berlin on the 18th inst. 

— Trouble with Mormons in Georgia, near Augusta, resulting 
from the conversion to their faith of twenty-five families. 

— Much to the dissatisfaction of Russia, Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg accepts the office of Prince of Bulgaria. 

— Owing to unfavorable demonstrations from the Grand Army 
Post of St. Louis, President Cleveland will not visit that city in 
the fall. 

— Jeff Davis now declares, in various extended interviews, that 
the Federal Government conspired during the war to have him 
assassinated. 

— A peaceful revolation on the Hawaiian Islands has stripped 
King Kalakaua of his power; prime minister dismissed and a new 
cabinet formed. 

— The Constitution of the proposed State of Utah, as adopted 
by the Mormon Convention, provides for the complete separation 
of Church and State. 

— A hurricane and waterspout destroyed a town in Hungary on 
the 7th inst. The site of the town and the adjoining district con- 
verted into a vast lake. ’ 

— Twenty-seven persons drowned near New York City, Sunday 
evening, by the eapsizing of a yacht in command of a drunken 
skipper. All Germans. ; 

—- The Gladstonians achieved a victory in the Coventry election 
on Saturday, turning out a Conservative who had a handsome 
majority at the previous election. ‘ 

— The Irish Woolen Manufacturers’ Association have placed an 
agent in this country for the purpose of extending their market. 
He has met with unexpected success. , i 

— The steamship Merrimack, of the Boston and Halifax line, 


Decisions by the Association not pertaining to the organization shall 


always be considered advisory and not mandatory, each college pre- 
Serving its own individuality. 


ran ashore on Little Hope Island, Nova Scotia. There is little 
hope of saving the vessel. The passengers were landed in safety. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Woman Suffrage Bazaar.—The success of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Bazaar of 
1886 warrants the organization of another for 1857. 
This year the New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation invites friends in any and all of the states 
and territories to co-operate with them in a Bazaar 
for national purposes. By the Bazaar of 1886, in 
three months’ time, $6,378.78 were put into the 
state treasury. The Bazaar of 1887 will be held 
in Music Hall and Bumstead Hall, Boston, De- 
cember 12-19. ‘The basis of division is as follows : 
Each state will receive for its own state treasury 
fifty per cent. of the net receipts from its own 
donations; the other fifty per cent. will be put 
into the American treasury, to be used in carrying 
through municipal woman suffrage bills and con- 
stitutional amendments in any of the states or ter- 
ritories. Please assure us of your co-operation by 
letter to our headquarters, 5 Park street. 

Lucy STONE. 

Chairman Executive Com. N. E. W. 8S. A. 


Lafayette College held its commencement exer- 
cises at Easton, Pa., on the last week in June. The 
graduating class numbered 45. More new stu- 
dents were enrolled during the year than at 
any time in ten years. Four thousand people at- 
tended the promenade concert given on the cam- 
pus by theseniors. The principal addresses were 
made by Dr. Reuen Thomas of Boston, Judge 
Everett of Chicago, and Rey. J. A. Liggett, D.D., 
of Rahway. Governor Beaver also had arranged 
to be present, but at the last moment tele- 
graphed that he was prevented from coming by 
official duties. Hon. John I. Blair, who was the re- 
publican candidate a few year ago for the governor- 
ship of New Jersey; A. Pardee of Hazleton, and 
J. W. Hollenback of Wilkesbarre, who have con- 
tributed largely to the endowment of the college, 
were present. Three hundred enjoyed the dinner 
spread by the ladies of the city, in the spacious 
gymnasium. On this occasion several very inter- 
esting speeches were made. Senator Allen of Will- 
iamsport described the educational advantages 
presented by the college; Prof. H. T. MeClel- 
land, D.D., of the Allegheny Theological Sem- 
inary, made a brilliant address to the students on 
an earnest purpose in life and the nature of sound 
learning; Rev. Dr. Holliday, of Brooklyn, an- 
nounced a gift of $7,500 toward the completion of 


the endowment of the professorship of the English panies the wheezing ceased and he was able to rest 
easily. 


Language, achair so long held by the eminent Prof. 


Recent 


Publications. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


KEEN AS A SURGEON’S KNiIrE.—On the Chi- 
cago Limited Express, one of those splendid trains 
that leave New York over two of the great trunk 
lines of this country and make the dash to the 
metropolis of the West with such remarkable 
speed, an elderly gentleman was, a few days ago, 
seized with a violent attack of asthma. 
been a sufferer for many years, and his efforts to 
breathe were dreadful to witness. A physician 
was found on the train, but relief seemed impossi- 
ble. Everything was done for the comfort of the 
passenger, but he speedily grew worse. His 
face assumed a livid hue, and it appeared that he 
had only a few minutes to live. Suddenly a lady 
in the car seized the porter by the arm, sent him 
flying to the range in the dining car for boiling 
water, while from a satchel she drew out one of Drs. 


By the time the porter had returned with a salad- 
bowl filled with boiling water, the lady had the corks 
out of the bottle, the glass tubes fitted, and, in less 
time than it requires to tell it, the inhaler was im- 
mersed in the heating liquid. A moment more and 
the ozone began to evolve, and the inhaling tube was 
placed in the sufferer’s mouth. Hewasso exhausted 


came more lengthy and regular, and at the end of five 


Of course the sufferer was greatly weakened, 


but he had no recurrence of the attack. The entire 


wards per day. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Thirty Thousand Thoughts. - - Spence 6 
Mints on Early Education. - - - 50 
Methods of Church Work. - - - - - 50 

rilig ghts, - ° Claude Ginn & Co., Boston 
Century Sense. - - JIB Lippincott Co, Phila 1 
The Old Mam’selle’s Secret. - istar 
Horsemanship for Women. - - : - - Mead Harper & Bros, NY 1 4 
Allan Quartermain. - - - - - Haggard 75 
Sebastopol. - - ° To stoi “ “ 15 
99 Dark Street. - - Robinson “ 2 
The Present Position of European Politics. - - Dilke 16 
Random Recollections, - - - - 1 25 
Sabina Zembra. - - - - +e 

- - - Jerram Macmillan & Co. N Y 3 25 
tad's - - - Bates Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
A Year in Eden - - - - - - Preston = ° 
Eleanor Maitland, - - - - - - Clement Ticknor & Co, Boston 50 
The Bird’s Nest. - - - - - Cox Thomas W hittaker. NY 1 50 
China. . - - - - - Wilson D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 qs 
Arius the Libyan. - - - 
Jick’s Wandering. - - - - 
Thirteen Stories, - - Heerman W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y 1 25 
The Monk’s Wedding. - - - - - Meyer Cupples & Hurd, Boston 12 


vised census returns of 1882 printed with them. 
Another very fine feature consists of a series of 
appendixes devoted to exhaustive treatment of 
special topics, which are unique and valuable. 

he mere enumeration of these titles would take 
a column of our space, but we note in passing an 


extensive biographical dictionary ; a complete dic- 


tionary of literary pseudonyms; the sovereigns, 


‘republics, royal families, standing armies, ete., of 
ye wedi world; principal bridges of the world; lost 
and ruined cities; banks and banking; the army 
and navy of the United States; industrial statis- 
ties, and scores of other subjects. 


The work is moreover sold at so lowa price that 


it will come within the reach of every one of the 


‘* people’’ for whom it is designed, and by whom 


it is sure to be appreciated at its true value. 


ImMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 


Starkey and Palen’s ¢ papeues Oxygen Inhalers. save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 


Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
furopean plan. ‘Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. 


600 Handsomel 


Horse cars, 


that he could only breathe the gas in a spasmodic stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
manner, but, at the end of a minute his inhalations be- | €@2 live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than a_y other first-class hotel in the city, 


— A Manchester firm having introduced a type- 


March; .and Prof. Youngman gave a history of} train rang with pratses of Compound Oxygen dur-| writer into their correspondence department, re- 


this professorship. showing that Lafayette College | during the balance of the journey. 


was the first institution in our country,—Harvard 


College not excepted, — to establish a regular semnher 41. 1608: 


course of instruction in the minute and critical 
study of our own tongue, 
witty and forcible argument against posthumous 
benevolence, and referred to the present pressing 
needs of the college. T'wo hundred and _ fifty 
alumni were in attendance, and a large number 
of honorary degrees were conferred, 


BY F. W. SHAW. 


The time was the annual visit of the township 


assessor ; the place was Nebraska; the ‘‘ dramatis 


” 


persone were the assessor and two German 


farmers, by name Eisenbach and Scheidel. Be- 
tween the last two there had existed for a long 
time a feud, caused by mutual annoyances from 
each other’s cattle, hogs, and horses. 

On his rounds the assessor first visited Mr. 
Kisenbach, and, having put in eattle, horses, land 


9” 


and other farm property, asked, ‘‘ Any dogs ? 
“Vell, I tole you: I yust got von dog, but 
she vas nix gude, and I dink it was besser ve 
dont put her in for I vas yust agoin to shoot her.’’ 

He next visited Mr. Scheidel, and in course of 
his duties inquired, ‘‘ How many hogs ?’’ Vell, 

got six hogs.’’ Six hogs were accordingly 
booked, and as the assessor was about to leave, 
Sheidel said, ‘‘ You vas at Eisenbach’s? Did he 
give in eny dorgs?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘ Vell, he got one 
full plooded pull pup und fife leetle vons dot he 
sell for den dollars apiece.’’ ‘‘ Well, that will 
never do ; I must assess those sure.’’ Lack he hies 
to Eisenbach, and, after some words, finds the pups 
and assesses them, and Eisenbach, enraged and 
chagrined, insisted on knowing how he managed 
to balk his little game, and, on learning, swore 
vengeance, and said, ‘* Did dat Scheidel give you 
any hogs?*’ ‘* Yes, six.’’ He got yust twenty 
in that old straw shed back of der house.’’ The 
assessor returns to Scheidel’s, sees the extra swine 
and books them, and the German’s ire bursts forth, 
‘*T yust bet my life dat Eisenbach dold about der 
hogs, and I yust go und see dot veller.”’ The 
assessor accompanied him. Near the boundary of 
the farms the irate men meet, and after direct, 
cross, and redirect examination in excellent 
German, one or the other proceeded to avenge the 
honor by force of arms. When finally compelled 
to desist from sheer exhaustion, and the referee 
declaring the fight a draw, and neither being satis- 
fied, both drove to town, swore out warrants for 
assault upon the bodies of each other and against 
the peace and dignity of the state of Nebraska, to 
the total value of fifty dollars increased valuation 
tothe county, ten dollars and costs to each pugilist, 
and four dollars witness fees to the assessor. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 
Dr. Geo. McKnight, Hannibal, N. Y., says: 
“*1 have used it in cases of nervous exhaustion, 
with quite satisfactory results.”’ 


Apropos of this case, J. B. Kenyon, a merchant of | $ 
Bedford, Ohio, writes to Drs, Starkey & Palen, Sep-|1 


I have not had an 


bad shape when I began. 1 would not do without the 
‘Compound Oxygen’ for ten times its price. On re- 
tiring at night I go to sleep at once, and never rested 


it to all my friends.” 
A complete and interesting treatise on the cures 
effected by Compound Oxygen will be sent, postage |! 


properties. 
Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tur Propie’s People’s 
Cyclopedia has been very aptly named the “little 
giant,’’ for one seldom sees 80 much condensed into 
so small a space as in this work. There are three 
volumes in the complete set, each of a size, that 


calf, with a plainly lettered red and black back, 
and the set looks strong enough to defy an unusu- 
ally large amount of the hard usage to be met with 
in the wear and tear of this world, 

Within the volumes prove still more attractive. 
From the title page we learn that the work was 
under the editorship of W. H. De Puy,D.D., LL.D., 
who will be remembered as the associate editor for 
seventeen years on ‘‘ The Christian Advocate,’’ 
and the author of ‘‘ The People’s Atlas,’’ ‘‘ Com- 
pendium of Popular Information,” ete. The 
names of assistant editors and special contributors 
associated with him are sufficient to guarantee a 


high order of merit for the work, including, as the 
list does, Hon. Enoch L. Fanches, A.M., LL D., 
supreme court judge and judge of court of arbitra- 
tion, New York; Wm. L. Harris, D D., LL.D., 
author of ‘* Ecclesiastical Law and Rules of Evi- 
dence,’’ ete. ; John Clark Ridpath, author of ‘* Rid- 
path’s History of the United States’; Erastus O. 
Haven, D.D., LL.D., late Chancellor of Syracuse 
University ; James L. Buckley, D.D., LL.D., 
Thos. A. Edison, Ph.D.; Wm. J. Milne, Ph.D., 
LL.D. ; and many more. 

Turning then to the contents of the book, one 
finds them printed on thick, strong, super calen- 
dered paper, aud in plain, clear type. Choosing 
subjects at random, one finds each topic well 
treated and given its due proportion of space, a 
thing which calls for much knowledge and the ex- 
ercise of much care and good judgment. More- 
over ‘‘ everything’’ seems to be here! Indeed, with 
over 35,000 titles and nearly twice that number of 
topics, what could have been omitted ? The infor- 
mation given is fall, while at the same time prac- 
tical, crisp, and concise; and in most cases the 
reader will exclaim, ‘‘ Just what I wanted to 
know!"’ 

The work is “‘lightened’’ up by over three 
thousand illustrations, of many of which it might 
be said that they were unusually fine. This last 
edition contains also nearly a hundred new maps, 


* Your Compound Oxygen has worked wonders with print letters cont to me. 

yg as worked WO sw ’ a 
Mr. Blair presented a] me; has made a new maa of me. yours,—and I don’t want to be insulted by reflee 
attack of asthma since using it, though I was in very 


ceived a letter from an indignant customer, say- 


ng: ‘I want you to understand that you needn’t 
I can read writing, —even 


tions on my education.’’ 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 


better in my life than I do now. Shall recommend ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 


t produces natural, quietsleep by relieving the 


prepaid, to any one curious to know its valuable | child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
Address Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1529] ¢ bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to tasie. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, having had 


as in his hands by an East India missionary the 


rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 


makes it easy to handle without too much trouble, | and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
‘ Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat an 
(about 11 X 8), with a total of over 12000 pages. also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 


Each volume is handsomely and stoutly bound in| and al 


Lung Affections, 


Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing an 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with s 
ing this paper, W. A, Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF Music, 


Has Largest and Best Equipped conservato: 
building in the world; broadest curriculum of pve = 
employs ablest corps of teachers, instructs largest 
number of students. 
The Educational advantages of the Conserva- 
tory are grouped under the following schools : 
1. A School for the Piano. 
2. A School for the Organ, 
3. A School for Singing, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, 7 Art, and Opera. 
4. A School for Violin, Quartet, and Ensemble Play- 
ing, Orchestral and Band Instruments, and Conduct- 
ng. 
5. A School for Harmony, Co . 
6. A School for Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus. 
7. A School for Training Music Teachers for Public 
Schools, ete. 
8. A School for Tuning Pianos and Organs. 
9. A School for Physical Culture. 

. chool for Common and Higher English 
pe Latin, Italian, German, and French oe 
ruages, 

12. A School of Elocution and Dramatic Art. 
13. A School of Fine Arts. 
14. A Home for its Lady Pupils. 
Send for illustrated calendar, giving full informa- 


handsomely engraved and colored, with the re- 


ion, to E. TOU EE, Director 
FRANKLIN bo” BOSTON, MASS. 


mp, nam- 


TO TEACHERS. 

THE WEsT FLORIDA SEMINARY BOARD will elect 
teachers for the scholastic year of 1887-8, on the 15th 
of August prox. They desire to engage at least, one 
principal, one male and one female assistant. The 
eourse covers Ancient Languages, Mathematics, 
Tactics, Natural Sciences, English Literature, His- 
tory, and Geography, with or without Modern Lan- 


guages and Music. 

Term to begin ist Monday in October, and con- 
tinue 36 weeks. Applications addressed to the 
Secretary of the Board are invited for either of the 
positions. Thorough proficiency and progressive- 
ness desired, and will be recoguized and paid for. 
Applicants are requested to state in their applica- 
tions, the branches they desire included in their 
chairs. and the salaries expected, and accompany 
same with statement of their experiencejin teaching, 
and references. The salaries paid last year were 
$950, $900, $600 respectively. Address 

GEORGE LEWIS, Secretary, etc.. 


(b) P. O. Box 201, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Colleges and Schoals. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
} Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBoT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P, MUNROE, Sec’y. 


CEASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free by 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
592 z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. EEN 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, establish 
for the advancement of art education and train- 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 


For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. fheacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. _ 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 


For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. _ 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
EK. H. Russet, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SALEM, MAss. 


For Ladies only. or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. | 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WrEsTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


AND ITS KEY. 


By A. Southwick. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


The wonderful success which this book has had in 
the past, the hearty welcome and words of commen- 
dation it has received from all parts of the country, 
lead us to make this, the seventh edition of the work, 
far superior to any previous one. 

No pains have been spared to make it neat and at- 
tractive in press-work and binding 


The author has given an explanation of the origin 
of a thousand-and-one common sayings and familiar 
quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting 
“matter” in History, Literature, Geography, Science, 
and Biography, making a capital eompanion for the 
Home Circle. It is just the book for our boys and 
girls. No library is complete without it. An invalu- 
able aid to every teacher in his profession. 

We give below a few sample queries : 

What are the “fifteen decisive battles of the 
G 

ow do Grasshoppers breathe ? 

What is the origin of the term “ Yankee” ? 

When was the first Thanks iving ? 

Where is there a river of acid water ? 

Who was the original Mrs. Partington ? 

Where is the Devil’s Pulpit ? 

Where is the * Valley of Death” ? 

What is the story of the Kilkenny cats ? 

What is Cleopatra’s Needle ? 

Who was Bluebeard ? 

What is the meaning of Brazil ? 

Where is Pompey’s Pillar ? 

How did the character £ come into use to denote 
pounds and what does it signify ? 

What were the sayings of the Seven Wise Men ? 


234 pages. 12mo. With Index. Price, $1.00. Sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth- 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The lighter material in the Century for July 
being of an out-of-door character is unusually attract- 
ive at this season. Many a young woman and sum- 
mer boarder will be set to botanizing by reading the 
opening article on Wild Flowers, by John Burroughs. 
Lovers of gunning will be interested in an article 
on “The Sportsman’s Music,” giving pictures of 
game-birds, and recording the musical notes of their 
songs. A paper by Talcott Williams on “ Animal 


Locomotion in the Muybridge Photographs” is in 
the nature of an excursion into a new world, exhibit- 
ing in progressive series familiar phenomena not 
fully seen in nature. A humorous story with a seri- 
ous conclusion, entitled Sister Todhunter’s Heart,” 
is well told by H.8. Edwards. The continued articles 
are as attractive and valuable asever. The War 
Series compasses this month the hundred days of 
battle in “* The Struggle for Atlanta,’ compactly nar- 
rated by Géneral O. 0. Howard, with a two-page let- 
ter from General Sherman regarding ** The March 
to thej.Sea,’’ while in the next number General 
Joseph E. Johnston, his “ipeeems., is to write of the 
fight against Sherman. Short communications ap- 
pear from General Hunt, in reply to General Walker 
on * The Question of Command on Cemetery Ridge,”’ 
and from General H. V. Boynton on the late Colonel 
R. N. Seott and his work on the War Records. 
* Christian Science” and “Mind Cure,” by Dr. 
Buckley, and *“ The Potential Energy of Food,” by 
Professor Atwater,are two papers of a suggestive and 
valuable character by experts in the investigations 
which they record. The poetry is contributed b 
Edith M. Thomas, the late E. h. Sill, William 
Hayne, Kate Putnam Osgood, Juliet C. Marsh, Will- 
iam Struthers, the late Sydney Lanier. and Gertrude 
Hall. Other subjects discussed in the number are, 
** A New Era in Our History,” ** Reform in Municipal 
Government,”’ “College Expenses,” “The Metro- 
panae Spirit,” “ Labor and Capital,” ‘ Christian 
nion from the Baptist Point of View,” “ American 
rey in Germany,” “ Photography and American 
rt,” ete. 


—The New Princeton Review for July presents a se- 
ries of articles which possess in an unusual degree the 
quality of being interesting ; the subjects discussed 
are not only varied, but entertaining. Mr. R. W. Gil- 
der, the editor of the Century Magazine treats of 
* Certain Tendencies in Current Literature.’ Mr. 
Ss. G. W. Benjamin outlines the development of 


** American Art since the Centennial.” *‘ The Theory 
of Prohibition ” is examined at length, and in a candid 
spirit by Mr. Sanford H. Cobb. Madame Blaze de 
Bury contributes a very fresh and interesting resumé 
of the * Recollections of the Due de Broglie,”’ cover- 
ing the notable of French history between 
1785 and 1869. Tnder the felicitous title of ** The 
Vicissitudes of a Palace,” Dr. Henry Van Dvke, Jr., 
interprets Tennyson’s well-known poem, The Pal- 
ace of Art.’ and traces the changes which the poet 
has made in his work in the successive forms in 
which it has been issued, as affording material for a 
study of the growth of the laureate’s genius. Prof. 
T. W. Hunt discusses the subject of * Literary Criti- 
cism,” with special reference to American Letters, 
with vigor, insight, and ample scholarship. “ The 
Minister’s Factotum”’ is a capital piece of character 
study, full of nice observation and good descrip- 
tive writing. Miss Hapgood, who has done such 
good service in the transiation of Russian literary 
masterpieces into English, gives Tolstoi at his best in 
‘Sevastopol in May,” a wonderfully virile and vivid 
piece of writing. The department of Criticisms, 
views is rich in discussion of new books and other 
Notes, aud Retimely matters. 


— In The Popular Science Monthly, for July, there 
appears the first of a series of articles by David A. 
Wells, on “ The Economic Disturbances since 1873.”’ 
Mr. Stuart A. Weld, in a temperate and instructive 
article on ‘‘ The Panama Canal,’’ describes the pres- 


ent condition and the prospects of that important 
undertaking. Of more directly scientific interest is 
Professor Farlow’s * The Task of American Botan- 
ists,’ which inquires in what field of the science our 
students can best labor, and in which a just appre- 
ciation is given of the work of amateurs. Ex-Pres. 
Andrew D. White gives, as a chapter in the ** War- 
fare of Science”’ with theology, a view of the curious 
dogmas or fancies that have been harbored in the 
chureh or by churchmen concerning meteorological 
pena. Mr. Isaae Kinley furnishes the geolog- 
cal explanation of the origin of the ‘North American 
Lakes.’’ Grant Allen gives a pleasant, descriptive 
sketch of ‘‘Among the Thousand Islands.” In 
Earthquakes,” Prof. George H. Darwin describes 
the latest observations that have been made of earth- 
uake phenomena, and what has been ascertained 
romthem. Mr. George J. Romanes has a study of 
the **‘ Mental Differences between Men and Women.” 
A sketch and portrait are published of Dr. Isaac Lea, 
the American conchologist, who has recently died at 
between ninety anda hundred years old. New York: 
Db, Appleton & Co, Fifty cts. a number, $5.00 a year. 


— The Homiletic Review, for July, begins a new vol- 
ume, The leading article is from the pen of Dr. J. B. 
Thomas, Brooklyn, on “ The Pulpit and Modern 
Skepticism,” and well sustains his reputation as one 
of the most thoughtful and aecomplished writers of 
the day. “The Pulpit and Public Morals” are dis- 
cussed with wisdom and ability by Dr. William J. R. 
Taylor, Newark, N. J. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in a clear 
cut and very able paper, seeks to vindicate his friend, 
the late Henry Ward Beecher, from some criticism 
in the April number of this Review, and to interpret 
his doctrinal views, as he thinks, more correctly. 
Dr. Schaff gives a very readable article on ‘* Luther 
onthe Wartburg.” Dr. Heard, of England, concludes 
his masterly analysis of ‘Christian Ethies.’”’ Dr.\C. 8. 
Robinson treats of **The Creation of the World.” 
Dr. Harvard Crosby resumes his series of short pa- 

ers on ‘Light on Important Texts"; while Br. 

ierson, of Philadelphia, furnishes his usual highly 
valuable *‘Gems” and ** Missionary Field.” Of ser- 
mons there are eight in all by such famous preachers 
as Drs. Wm. M. Taylor, President Hyde. Miller of 
Philadelphia, Dobbs, Sever, and Wayland Hoyt. All 
the other departments present their usual comple- 
ment of fresh, practical thoughts on almost every 
topic of interest to the preacher and Christian worker. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York. Price, 
$3.00 a year. 


— The July issue of the Chautauquan contains the 
following table of contents: ‘Observations of Nat- 
ure,” by Jobn Burroughs ; “In and Around Cal- 
cutta,”’ by Bishop John F. Hurst, LL.D.; “Some 


Commonplace Insects,’”’ by Mary Treat; “Soon,” by 
Sally Campbell; ‘“‘ The Reasons for a Protective Tar- 


iff,’ by Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson; The Garden| C 


of the Gods,”’ by Charles Frederick Holder; ** The 
Story of Natural Gas,” by Joseph D. Weeks; *‘ Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe,”’ by Frances E. Willard; ‘‘ Specu- 
lation,” by Ada Iddings Gale; “Cable Railway 


8 ” 
by Charles Ledyard Norton; “ Alaska,”’ by W. G.la 


illiams, D.D.; ‘* Guilds for Working Women,” b 
Helen Campbell ; “ Sanitary Needs of Town Houses,” 
by Charles F. Wingate; ‘‘Chautauqua as a Summer 

rt”; “Chrismon,” by Edgar L. Wakeman ; 


“Silk Culture,” by Ellen Eliot; and “ Arbitration 
and Profits,” re Arthur Edwards, D.D. This num- 
ber closes Vol. VIL. Its place will be taken during 
the summer by the Assembly Daily Herald, the organ 
of the Chautauqua summer meetings. 


— The July Zelectic has a fine steel engraving as a 
frontispiece, being the beginning of a new volume, 
the 46th. In spite of the great competition at home 
in magazines, the Eclectic holds its place. The pres- 


ent number sustains the repntation of the magazine. 
Among the contributors are Richard Jeffries, Walter 
Pater, George J. Romanes, Sir Francis Hastings 
Doyle, Albert Shaw, W. H. Mallock, Lord Byron (a 
hitherto unpublished fragment). Lord Brabazon, and 
Sir William Wilson Hunter, KC.S.I Articles of 
special interest are: ‘“‘ Nature and Books,” “ The 
American State and the American Man,” * Mental 
Differences Between Men and Women,” ‘“ Infant 
Railroads,” ‘‘ An Apology for Armies,” and “ Wealth 
and the Working Classes,”’ by W.H. Mallock. A very 
entertaining paperis that by a French critic, Francis 
Paul, on the great French idol, Victor Hugo. The 
whole number is of marked interest. Published by 
E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, New York. Terms, 
$5.00 a year. 


— The Andover Review for July has a rich table of 
contents: ‘ The Legal Status of Religious Organiza- 
tions in the Modern States,”’ by Dr. J. W. Bergess; 
“Christian Workin London: II. Dissenting Churches 


—Other Movements,’ by Rev. S. M. Loomis; “ Tru- 
man M. Post, D.D.,” by Dr. J. G. Merriii; * Mission 
Work in China” (II.), by Rev. E. A. Lawrence; 
editorial: ‘‘The Decision of the Board of Visitors ”’ [of 
special interest just at this time]; ‘*A Lesson from 

wo Effective Lives’’; ‘‘ Judgments of the Visitors 
and the Trustees in the Case of the Accused Profes- 
sors”; * Judgmentsand Action of the Board of Visi- 
stor’’; “* Judgment of the Board of Trustees”; ‘*Thir- 
teen of the Guardians of Andover Seminary for, and 
three against Professor Smyth,—the other Professors 
Acquitted, though Tried on the Same Charges by the 
Same Evidence’; Theological and Religious Intelli- 

ence ; Archeological Notes ; Book Reviews and 

otices; German Theébdlogical Literature. 


— The Quiver for July opens with an interesting 
account of Miss Leigh’s Home for English and 


American Girls in Paris. By way of stories we have 
in this number the continuation of the serials, My 
Brother Basil,’ and ** By the Waters of Babylon,” 
and * The Story of an old Bible,” all of them illus- 
trated. Among other articles is a description of the 
**Gordon Boys at Home,” being an account of the 
institute established in England in memory of the 
late General Gordon. Theology, as usual, holds an 
important place, and poetry and anecdote make up a 
representative number. assell & Company, New 
York. 15 cents a number; $1.50 a year, in advance. 


— The July issue of The English Illustrated Maga- 
zine is fully up to the standard of this valuable publi- 


cation. It contains, besides several short stories, 
many finely illustrated articles, “Walks in the 
Wheat Felds,”’ by Richard Jefferies; ‘‘ Old Hook and 
Crook,” by Basil Field ; and ‘‘ The Private Journal 
of a French Mariner,’ by Wm. Frederick Dickes, 
being among the more attractive. This number also 
contains the opening chapter of a new story by Mr. 
F. Marion Crawford, entitled ‘‘ Marzio’s Crucifix.” 
Published iby Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Subscription price, $1.75 a year. 


— Wide Awake, for July, has for its leading article 
an interesting story of ‘‘ George Washington’s Boy- 
hood, his Pursuits and his Companions,’’ by Wm. F. 
Carne. Charles Egbert Craddock continues ** The 
Story of Keedon Bluffs.’’ There is more of what 
goes on inside of a bank, a peep at the Harvard An- 
nex, a boy misses his Fourth of July, and a picture- 
story of animals and their animal friends. Wide 
Awake is as bright and earnest and full and solid 
and good as ever. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 


— With the number for July 1st, Science begins its 
tenth semi-annual volume, and celebrates the event 


by appearing in altered form and a new dress. It 
will hereafter be published in the folio form, and the 
change will without doubt be met with approval by 
its readers. The eg has also been reduced to 
$3.50 a year. Everybody can find something of inter- 
est and information in the columns of this magazine, 
and it deserves a place in the library of every read- 
ing family. N. D.C. Hodges, publisher, New York, 


— Under its new editor, Mr. T. A. Kennett, The 
Decorator and Furnisher bids fair to add to its 


already high reputation. The July number is excep- 
tionally interesting. It contains over 50 engravings, 
covering almost every department of decorative art. 
The range of artistic | shown in this issue is very 
unusual, and a number of new contributors add. to 
its variety and interest. Published at No. 30 and 32 
East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


— That the mothers of the land have a wise coun- 
sellor in Babyhood is amply proven by the careful, 


comprehensive, and sensible answers given in the 
department of ‘“ Nursery Problems,” in the July 
number, to the dozens of questions, medical and 
otherwise, relating to nursery topics. 15 cents a 
number, $1.50 a year. Babyhood Publishing Co., 5 
Beekman St., New York. 


— The Catholic World, for July, contains several 
valuable papers. The fiction is especially good this 
month, selected evidently in view of supplying vaca- 
tion reading. $400 a year. New York: The Office 
of The Catholic World. 


— Mr. James Dwight, the famous tennis player. and 


author of the best book extant on that game, has 
written two articles on lawn tennis for Harper's 
Young People. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century Illustrated Monthl Magarme. for 
July; terms, $4.00 a year. New York: e Century 
Company. 

The Pulpit Treasury, for July; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 

The Sanitarian, for June ; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: 113 Fulton street. 

The New Princeton Review, for July; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 

he Swiss Cross, for July ; terms, $1.50 a year. 

New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 

Treasure Trove, for Jul 
New York; The Treasure Trove Co. 

The Current, for July 2d ; terms, $4.00 a year. 
Chicago: The Current Pub. Co. 

Outing, for July; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 
140 Nassau street. 

Lend a Hand, for July; terms, $2.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: Lend a Hand Co., 3 Hamilton Place. 

ueries, for yay A ; terms, $1.00 a year. Buffalo: 

. W. Moulton & Co, 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for tf 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia : The Franklin 
Institute. 
The Audubon Magazine, for July; terms, 50 cents 
ear. New York: Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 

he English Illustrated Magazine, for July; terms, 
$1.75 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co, 

Shakes iana, for July ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 


$1.00 a year. 


HOT weather is trying to the nerves, and to adipose tis- 
sue at the best, but it is particularly exasperating 
to the teacher out of a place and hunting for one. As it 
becomes hotter his collar wilts, his cuffs grow begrimed, 
his trowsers HO ER court plaster, his throat gets be- 
stick like yond the help of soda water, and 
his temper evaporates with his perspiration. He is hot 
test when after along walk ina broiling sun, to find a 
trustee of a school said to TEs! 
be vacant, he learns that the s rehired, and 
he has no better chance than a hottentot. Such are the 
tries to be his own Teachers’ 
gency. ut those who apply to us 
know where to go, when to go and how HO ENTOT. 
to go. So mee keep cool and comfortable, and are in | 
osition to win the places they want. W. D. KERR, | 
© , UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor PI1., N. Y. City. 


Geachers’ Agencies. | Geachers’ Agencies. 


FOUR of our recent appointments were in Pickens. 
8. C., Hallstead, Pa., 8. Norwalk, Conn., and 
Irwing, Cal., showing that our field is not restricted. 
Many teachers register with us for particular States 
—especially Colorado and California. We have been 
pretty successful with such applicants, taking special 
pains to find just the places they can best fill. We 
sent two ladies to Ouray, Colo., last summer, at 
$750 each. One remains this year at $900; the other 
has gone at a still higher salary, to Whitewater Nor- 
mal School, Wis. Teachers of accredited record can 
have about the kind of —_ they want if they will 
be patient till we find them. 

SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 

Syracuse, N. Y 


EVERETT 


"Fhe Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


Oo. FISK, 


7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


Bes! TEACHERS, 


prometly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Special facilities and charges unusually mederate. 


Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


w. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


N 0 F FF FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 

OVER 50 VACANCIES PER WEEK 
received since April 1st; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 

R. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU EDUCATION, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. Gro. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: * From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or pew positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and F; Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


BOTH LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 

TEACHERS OF 
ALL BRANCHES, 


PRIVATE, PUBLIC, 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 


E. M. COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17TH STREET, 


between 4th Ave. and Broadway, N . Y. City ° 


KINDERGARTEN 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


WANTED, 


Ina New Engiand City, a lady normally educated, 
and with same experience in this line of work, to act 
as Training Teacher for the public schools. Salary, 
$900 to $1,000 App at once to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Business College in the West, a man to teach 
Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, and Penmanship ; 
and the man who will purchase a one-third interest 
in the business, will find excellent encouragement. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Ladies’ College, a lady or gentleman 
of ability, culture and refinement, who has made a 
specialty of the Latin Language as a literature, and 
had successful experience in teaching it. 

Also, in the same college. a lady who has madea 
specialty of English Literature, and 1s qualified to 
take charge of that caperenen. 

None need apply who are not competent to fill a 
professorship in said college. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys 
within ten miles of Boston. Said property consists 0} 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, and anacre of land. With a slight change, 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including buildings, 
furniture, and good will of school, will be sold for 
$10,500. Terms easy ; possession given in season for 


Fall session. ‘Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A Charming Suburban Residence, 


[ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR A PRIVATE SCHOOL, ] 


Delightfully located near Boston, four minutes’ walk 
from Station, situated on high ground, 150 feet above 
tide water, rendering the views most beautiful and 
picturesque. The House is elegantly finished, fres- 
coed, and has all modern conveniences, including 
open fireplaces and steam-heating, and contains 22 
rooms. Stable for three horses, with ample carriage 
room. The grounds are tastefully laid out and 
shaded with fine old trees. 42,000 square feet of land 
fronting on two streets. This property will be sold 
at less than half its original cost. Terms easy. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
{dj 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TRAVEL.”’ 


A circular containing full information on tours 
abroad, with a large number of specimen trips and 

rices, sent on receipt of 5 cents. Address HENRY 
RAZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 618 j 


FISHER’S Essentiais, of Geography. 


EX Cay, 
Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 

829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE. 
Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
$2,000 to $50,000. 
Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers the same low rates as twelve 
years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 


Address or cal] upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

“Dr. OrncuTT: Inclosed please find application, 
testimonials, and registration fee. Iam very much 

leased with your style and methods; am fully satis- 
hed that your agency is a good one and that I can 
trust my interest in your hands.” Be 

Ontario, Canada. 

“You have done so well by me since I registered 
with you, that I have induced a young lady to join 
your Bureau, whom I am sure you will be glad to 
receive. Please send blank form to Miss E. F. W. 
and oblige.” N. H. 

M., Mass. 

“ Through Prof. W. M. F. [learn of the efficiency 
of your Bureau. Please send me circulars and form 
for registration.” B. 

Sykesville, Md. 

“7 am advised by friends who are acquainted with 
your agency, to secure your help in obtaining a posi- 
tion for next year. Iam aware that it is late, but 
knowing your extensive acquaintance with schools, 
will trust you will yet succeed.” L. 8. T. 

Burlington, Ky. 


WANTED, 


In a large City School of 400 pupils, a superintendent, 
to have the general management and supervision,— 
a gentleman of culture, tact, and successful experi- 
ence. $2500 $3000. 
once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset Street, Boston 
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Practical Science for Young Students. 


FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


By MARY SHAW BREWSTER. 


xperiments for beginners, giving great prominence to practical work by the pupil. 
The experiments are of the most elementary character, and the simplest apparatus is employed,—the — 
of material being limited to what the kitchen affords, and to afew well-known chemical compounds. ae 
student is required to make his own observations, and from every experiment a practical lesson is drawn. 
Introduction price, 66 cents. 


will be forwarded, postpaid, to teachers or school-officers for examination, at the 


A course of simple e 


Sample copies 
introduction price. 


D, APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, New York, Bostou, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Children’s Stories in American History. Children’s Stories of American Progress. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


With twelve full-page Illustrations from Drawings With twelve full-page Illustrations from Prawings 
By J. STEEPLE DAVIs. By J. STEEPLE DAVIS. 


One volume, 12mo, - - - $1.50. One volume, 12mo, - . - $1.50. 
3s Wri ali vi re rtially legendary episodes of our earlier history, displays 
Miss Wright in dealing with the remote and pa y will 


BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages. . 
BLANK-BOOK. 50 Pages. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For Preparing for Recitation or Examination. 
@ THIRD REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. @ 
A Complete Treatise on 


THE TEACHERS’ REST 


At this season is well earned, and should not be dis- 
turbed. It cannot, however, be annoying, in a leis- 
urely way, to think and plan what 


Watson’s Spellers. 
By J. MADISON WATSON, 
Author of the Independent Series of Readers. 


There is many a speller in the market, and it 
might be hard to say which is the best! put, all MUSIC BOOKS 
things being taken into consideration, we feel safe in| : te 
saying that, for completeness and scientific arrange- From the inexhaustible supply descr n SON 
ment, classification, and utility, there is nothing|& ae ae ~ yy it will be well to use in the next 
musica > 


equal to 
WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. te“ Any book mailed for retail price. 469 


. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- 
‘is tho" education, and he pro- Sunday School Teachers 
ceeds to train his pupils thogongnny and perwen h will soon be able to examine our new and beauti- 
and makes correct “spellers” of all who faithfully ful Sunday School Soug Book, the CHILDREN’S 
observe his instructions. 176 pages. Price for ex- DIADEM (35 ets.), by Abbey and Munger, and the 
m! Price, 20 cts. son's Chile 
End. Youth’s Speier (35 ots.) are both printed en SONGs (35 cts.), by Tenney & Hoffman 
tirely in seript type, to familiarize the pupil w 
the form as a help in correspondence. School Teachers 
Returnable sample copies forwarded on application. wa ult Singing naw 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, Schools. Also the Song Greeting (60 ots.) for 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. High Schools (a great favorite) ; and the de ight- 


: le Pri School Song Book, GEMS FOR 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfleld St., Boston,| little Primary 


Music Teachers 

. the superb stock of Instruction Books and Collec- 
combined, by W. W. GIST, A.M. Sent by mail tions at Vocal and Instrumental music for teach- 
for 68 cents. ing purposes, at the stores of 


ELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS | or iver DITSON & CO., 449 & 451 Washington St., 
OF CEO. BANCROFT. By W. W. GIST, . Boston. we 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


A.M, Sent by mail for 35 cents. r 238 Ch St. P 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO.._ thee 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in pay By 
one They cones of g 

an ablets, arran n a carefully graded series 

THOS. NELSON & S0 gO are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
] id beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 

Publish Valuable Books by W.¥F. COLLIER, LL.D. | prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 


A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. | Of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. | 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 79 WABASH AVENUE. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


Practical Elocution. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


The best and most popular Textbook on the) pererson’s Science. 
subject of Elocution. 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a con- 
densed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
— bearing upon natural expression. 

n response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections, 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 


ESSONS IN ENCLISH COMPOSI- 
TION, CRAMMAR, and RHETORIC, 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“Tt makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School, 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

716 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


R 
E M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westiake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spelilers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


THOMPSON’S 


| TEACHER'S EXAMINER. 
New Editien 1887. 


For teachers to review their 
studies and prepare for exam- 
inations. hirteen branches 
of questions and answers. 200 


departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- pages. 75,000, sold. ALSO 
sis, and snpepeniee —— which are fully treated THE 
in the body of the work. 
Examiner's Companion. 
PRICES. Just out. Contains 13 Stud- 
300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. iy ptt 
Regular retail price es 81.25 and answers. These books 
To teachers for examination, - 1.00 guide teacher 
Iutreduction price, Be "5 nroug most difficult ex- 
These are the prices direct, and not through the Send for ¢ reulars, Address 


ALBERT H. THOMPSON, 
54 Metropolitan Block, 
Jhicago, Ill. 


Booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully fur- 

nished. Correspondence solicited. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


WORK FOR VACATION. 


END to the Journal of Education for a 
Big Offer to Agents. 3 Somerset St. 


MERRILL'’S ADVANCED READERS. | Common School Bookkeeping, ond Pall Bet 


sample Copies: Sample Set, $1.25. Designed to fill the want 

Ast, 15 cents; 3d, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents, of the COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 
i “ Book keeping is one of the most essentially practical 
“The Preface to the First Reader is the best Man- | studies, and it has a culture side seldom recognized by 
ual of Methods I have everseen. .... . ack | those entrusted with the education of our children. 
words to express my appreciation of the plan and | The real fact is, that few understand this neglected sci- 
execution of the Advanced Fourth. | ence, and that its educative power is not generally 
. W. G. mos sary 
State Normal School.” | portant branches of study,” 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


arkable ivid and picturesque narration. 
an of knowledge which may far exceed that which is usually required from the 
rigid instruction of the school-room. test 
" pacher arent endeavoring to convey to her pupil’s understanding the fact that there ls 
about before the battle of Banker Hill, the Children’s Stories will 
prove a boon. Sketches so clearly and charmingly told as these will surely rivet the attention of a little 
reader, even when there is a book of fairy tales to follow.”—Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Catalogue of all Publications mailed on application. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | 
——AGENCY FOR—— A. W. 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, ' 9 
LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LELPsic PUBLICA | 
TIONS. | 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. ‘* 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. | 
CARL SCHOENHOF, encl 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. | 
x 
TEACHERS! | Che Oldest and the BWeot 
Now is the time to turn your “‘ Dead Stock.” We) : 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL, BOOKS you Of off Pencifs, 
may have. rices submitted on receipt of list, givin 6 
copyright, date, and condition. ° The New A. W. F. Free Hand 
AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS turnished— Drawing Pencil. 
tter than market rates. 1e largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF. PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
ERENCE BOOKS in this eouaery. 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO. And School 
678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, of WUnequated Quafity. 
The Business-Standard System | STATIONSRS KeEP THe 
y FABER GOODS. 
OF 
Special Samples sent to 
DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. pt 
USING ONLY ONE Sducators, 
BOOK OF ACCOUNTS. 
- 
LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. (Postal-cards not noticed.) 
42 crs. FABER, 
18 crs. 
515-547 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 771 Broadway. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
eighton’s istory of Rome 
Teachers, Fhomson’s New Arithmetice and Algebra ; 
You will find just the book you want in Keetels French Course ; 
Reeds Word Lessons. 
Ma lott N Manual of Geo ra h Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Englixh. 
| Hlutchison’s Physiology and Mygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
{51 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 
BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
auscriptive’ Geography, | «Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 
Thoroughly Classified ina manner exceedingly in-| TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
teresting and that can not fail to commend itself to| OF 8T- ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
teachers. Completely indexed. May be used as a By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Text-book, or adapted to any series of text-books. A| Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of * George 
chapter of History added to the description of each Eliot’s Essays”; ete., ete. 
country or section. I2mo, cloth, - = 75 cents, 
450 pages 6x 8%, cloth sides, leather back. PUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor PI., N. Y. 
Sent Postage Paid for $1.50. 
Address, L. J. KEMP, Publisher, ADA, OHIO. TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
SEND TO B 
y Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Murray St., New York, » ODP, $1.00. 
For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, oe. 857 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
COURSE OF READINCS FOR 1887-—i888. 
PRICES TO MEMBERS. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, JAMES P. MAGEE, 
S05 Breadway, New Vork. 3S Bromfield Street, Boston. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward Everett Hale, D.D................. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Prof. H. A. Beers, A.M., of Yale College See ae 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE: By Dr. M. P. Hattield 1.00 

OSOPHY OF PLAN OF SALVATION. By J. B. W ‘6 
CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. By Dr. W.C. Wilkinson ............ -.......... 1.00 
HISTORY OF THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH. By J. F. Hurst, D.D., LL. cay 

Ge” On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
VALUABLE AIDS— CHAUTAUQUA TEXT- BOOKS. 

What is Education? BY Wm. F. Phelps ....... 10¢ | Self- Education. By Joseph Alden, D.D. .. +. 10¢ 
Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D .......10e | Aleohol. By C. H. Buck, A.M. ees oes ceeekOC 
Christian Evidences. By J. H. Vineent -* ..... 10¢ | Parliamentary Practice. By T. B. Neely ...... 1 


American History. By J. L. Hurlbut, A.M. ....10¢ | Man’s Antiquity & Language. ByM.S.Terry, ».D, 100 


Hclectic Educational Series. 
NOW READY. 


The House I Live In. 


An Elementary Physiology for children. With special reference to the nature 

and their effects upon the human system. 
mo., full ¢ . illustrated with i - ° 

ye pp. y engravings and full-page col 
Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 


Eclectic German Fifth Reader. 


Complete Classical Reader for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of 
German authors, and thirteen portraits ; essays on German and German-Ameri- 
can literature; and other valuable features. Cloth, 325 pp. 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, ©- 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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